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PREFACE. 



jThb historica] facts on which this Poem is 
founded may be related in few words. On the 
death of Owen G wyneth, king of North Wales^ 
A* ])• ll69i l^is children dispated the suc- 
cession. Yorwerthj the elder, was set aside 
without a struggle, as being incapacitated by 
a blemish in his face. Hoel, though illegiti- 
mate, and born of an Irish mother, obtained 
possession of the throne for a while, till he was 
defeated and slain by David, the eldest son of 
the late king by a second wife. The con- 
^neror, who then succeeded without opposi- 
tion, slew Yorwerth, imprisoned Rodri, and 
hiinied others of bis brethren into exile. Bm 



Madoc, meaotime^ abuidoiied his barbarous 
coantry, and sailed awaj to the West ia search 
of some better resting place. The land which 
be discovered pleased him ; he left there part 
of his people, and went back to Wales for a 
fresh supply of adventurers, with whom he 
again set sail, and was heard of no more. 
There is strong evidence that he reached Ame- 
rica, and that his posterity exist there to this 
day, on the southern branches of the Missouri, 
retaining their complexion, their language, 
and, in some degree, their arts. 

About the same time, the Aztecas, an Ame* 
rican tribe, in consequence of certain calami* 
ties, and of a partiqular omen, forsook Aztlan, 
their own country, under the guidance of 
Yuhidthiton. They became a mighty people, 
and founded the Mexican empire, taking the 



name of Mexicans, in honour of Mexitli, 
their tutelary god. Their emigration is here 
connected with the adventures of.Madoc, and 
their superstition is represented as the same 
which their descendants practised, when dis- 
covered bj the Spaniards. The manners of 
the Poem, in both its parts, will be found his. 
torically true. It assumes not the degraded 
title of Epic ; and the question, therefore, is 
not whether the story is formed upon tke 
rules of Aristotle, bi)t whether it be adapted 
to the purposes of poetry. 

IS05. 



Three things must be avoided in Poetry ; the frivth 
louSf the obscure, and the superfluous. 

The three excellencies of Poetry; nrnpUdty of larim 
guagCf simplicity of subject , and simplicity of invention* 

The three indispensible purities of Poetry; pure 
truth, pure language, and pure manners. 

Three things should all Poetry be; thoroughly erw 
ate, thoroughly animated, and thoroughly natural. 

Triads. 



COME LISTEN TO A TALE OF TIMES OF OLD I 
COMK, FOR Y£ KNOW ME« I AM HE WHO SUNG 
THE MAID OF ARC, AND I AM HE WHO FRAM'd • 
OF THALABA THE WILD AND WONDEROU8 SONG. 
COME LISTEN TO MY LAY, AND YE SHALL HEAR 
HOW MA DOC FROM THE SHORES OF BRITAIN SPREAD 
THE ADVENTVROUS SAIL, EXPLORED THE OCEAN PATHf, 
AND QUELl'd barbarian POWER, AND OVERTHREW 
THE BLOODY ALTARS OF IDOLATRY, 
AND PLANTED IN ITS FANES TRIUMPHANTLY 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST. COME LISTEN TO MY LAY! 
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I. 



Fair blows the wind, . • the Tessel drires along, 
Her streamers fluttering at their length, her sails 
All full, . . she driTes alon^g, and round her prow 
Scat'ters the ocean spray. What feelings tht^n 
Fill'd eTerj bosom, when the mariners. 
After the peril of that weary way. 
Beheld their own dear country ! Here stands cup, 
Stretching his sight toward the distant shore^ 
And, as to well-known forms his busy joy 
Shapes the dim oatUne, eagerly he points 
The fancied headland aUd the cape and bay, 
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Till his eyes ache, overstraining. This man shakes 
His comrade's hand, and bids him welcome home^ 
And blesses God, and then he weeps aloud : 
Here stands another, who, in secret prayer, 
Calls on the Virgin, and his patron Saint, 
Renewing his old tows of gifts and alms 
And pilgrimage, so he may find all well. 
Silent, and thoughtful, and apart from all,. 
Stood Madoc ; now his noble enterprize 
Proudly remembering, now in dreams of hope, 
Anon of bodings full, and doubt and fear. 
Fair smil'd the eyening, and the favouring gale 
Sung in the shrouds, and vwift the steady bark 
Rush'd roaring through the >waves. 

The sun goes down. 
Far off his light ia on the naked crags 
Of Penmanmawr, and Anron's ancient hills ; 
And the last glory lingers yet awhile, 
Crowning old Snowdon's venerable head, 
That rose amid his mountains. Now the ship 
Drew nigh where Mona, the dark island, stretched 
Her shore along the ocean's lighter line. 
There through the mist and twiHght, many a fire 
Up-flaming, streamed upon the levt 1 sea 
Red line» of lengthening light, which, far awaj 
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Rising and falling, flash *d athwart the waves. 

Thereat did many a thought of ill disturb 

Prince Madoc's mind ; . . did some new conqueror seize 

The throne of David ? had the tyrant's guilt 

Awaken'd rengeance to the deed of death ? 

Or blaz'd they for a brother's obsequies, 

The sport and mirth of murder ? . . Like the lights 

Which there upon Aberfraw's royal walls 

Are waving with the wind, the painful doubt 

Fluctuates within him. . . Onward drivts the gale, . « 

On flies the bark, . . and she hath reach'd at length 

Hf r haven, safe from her unequalPd way ! 

And now in louder and yet louder joy, 

Ciamurous. the happy mariners all-hail 

Their native shore, and now they leap to land. 

There stood an old man on the beach, to wait 
The earners from the ocean ; and he ask d, 
Is it the prince ? And Madoc knew his voice. 
And turn'd to him. and fell upon his neck ; 
For it was Urim, who had foster'd him, 
Had lov*d him like a child ; and Madoc lov*d, 
Even as: a father lov d he that old man. 

My sister ? quoth the prince. ^ . Oh, she and I 
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Have wept togethf r, Madoe, for thy loss, • . 
That long and CFuel absence I . . She and I, 
Hour after hour, and day by day, hare looked 
Toward the waters, and with aching eyes, 
And aching hearty sate watching eyery sail* 

And David, and our brethren ? cried the prince^. 
As they mov'd on* . . Bat then old Urien^s lips 
Were slow at answer ; and he spake, and paus'd 
In the first bteath of utterance, as to chase 
Fit words for uttering some unhappy tale. 
More blood, quoth Madoc, yet ! Hath David's fear 
Forced him to still more cruelty ? Alas . . • 
Woe for the houte of Owen ! 

Evil stars, 
Replied the old man, ruled o'er thy brethren's birtii. 
From Dolwyddelan driven, his peaceful home, 
Poor Yorwerth sought the church's sanctuary ; 
Tbe murderer followed ! . . Madoc, need I say 
"Who s€nt the sword ? . . . Llewlyn, his brave boy, 
Where wanders he ? in this his rightful realm, 
Houseless and hunted ! richly would the king. 
Gift the red hand that rid him of that fear 1 
Ririd, an outlawed fugitive, as yet 
Eludes his brother s fury ; Rodri lives, 
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A prisoner he^ . . I know not in what fit 

Of tatural mercy, from the slaughter spar'd. 

Oh, if my dear old master saw the wreck 

And scattering of his house ! .'. . that princely race ! 

The betntiful band of brethren that they were ! 

Madoc, made no repiy, . • he closed his lids^, 
Gruaniug ; but Urien^ for his soul was full ^ 
Loring to linger on the woe, pursued : 
I dii not think to- live to- such an hour 
Of joy as this ! and often,, wlien my eyes. 
Tamed dizzy from the ocean, overcome 
With heavy anguish, Madoc, I have prayM 
That God would please to take me io his resf. 

So as he ceas'd his speech, a sudden sliout 

Of popular joy awakened Madoc's ear : 

And calling tnen to mind the festal fires. 

He ask'd their import. The old man replied, 

It is the giddy people merry-making 

To welcome their new'queen ; unheeding they 

The shame and the reproach to the long lino 

Of our. old royalty t . . thy brother weds ^ 

The Saxon'i sister* 

What I • . in loud reply , 
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Madoc exclaim*d, Hath he forgotten all ! 
David ! King Owen's son . . .mj father's son . . . 
He wed the Saxon ... the Plantagenet ! 

Quoth Urien, He so doatt, as she had dropi 
Some philtre in his cup, to lethargize 
The Briton bloody that came from Owen's Telns. 
Three days his halls hare echoed to the song 
Of joyaunce. 

Shame ! foul shame ! that they should hea^ 
Songs of such joyaunce ! cried the indignant prince. 
Oh that my father's hall, where I have heard 
The song of Corwen and of Reirlog's day. 
Should echo this pollution ! Will the chiefs 
Brook this alliance, this unnatural tie ? 

There is no face but wears a courtly smile, 

Urien replied : Aberfraw's ancient towers 

Beheld no pride of festival like this, 

Ko like solemnities, when Owen came 

In conquest, and Gwalchmai s ruck the hayp. 

Only Goervyl, Careless of the pomp, 

Sits in her solitude, lamenting thee. 

Saw ye not then my banner ? quoth the Lord 
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Of Oceim ; on the topmast head it stood 
To tell the tale of triumph ; ... or did night 
Hide the glad signal,' and the joy hath yet 
To reach her ? 

Now had they almost attained 
The palace portal. Urien stopt and said, 
The child should know your coming ; it is long 
Since she hath heard a voice that to her heart 
Spake gladness, . . none but I must tell her this * 
So Urien sought Goeryyl, whom he found 
Alone, and gazing on the moonlight sea. 

Oh you are welcome, Urien! cried the maid. - 
There was a ship came sailing hitherward ... 
I could not see his banner, for the night 
Clos'd in so fast around her ; but my heart - 
Indulged a fooHsh hope ! - 

The old man replied,^ 
With difficult effort keeping down his heart, 
God, in his goodness, may reserre for us 
That blessing yet ! I have yet life enow 
To trust that I shall live to see the day, 
Albeit the number of my years well-nigh 
^e full. 

Ill-judging kindness ! said the maid^' 
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Haye I not nurst for two long wretched yean, 
That miserable hope, that every day 
Grew weaker, like a baby sick to death, 
Yet dearer for it& weaknessr, day by day ! 
No, never shall we see his daring bark ! 
I knew and felt it in the evil hour 
When for'h she far'd ! I felt it . • . his last kiss 
Was our dt^ath parting! 

And she pausM to cujb 
The agony : anon, . . But thou hast been 
To learn their tidings, Urien ? He replied,^ 
In half-articulate voice, . • they said, my child. 
That Madoc liv'd. . . that soon he would be here. 

She had receiv.'d the shock of happiiiess. : 
Urien ! she cried,. . . thou art not mocking me !* 
Nothing the old man spake, but spr^^ad his arms,. 
Sobbing aloud, . Goecvyl from their hold 
Started, and sunk upon, her brother^s breast. 

Recovering first, the aged Urien said, 
Enough of this, . . . there will b« time for this,. 
My children.! better it behoves ye now 
T# seek the king. And, Madoc, I beseech thee, 
B«ac with thy brother ! gentljr bear with him^- 
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Mj gentle prince ! he is the headstrong slare 
Of passions unsubdu'd ; he feels no tie 
Of kindly love, or blood ; . • provoke him not, 
Madoc! . • . It is his nature's malady. 

Thon good old man ! replied the prince, be snr* 
I shall remember what t<y him is due, 
What to myself ; for I was in my youth 
Wisely and well trained up ; nor yet hath time 
Effaced the lore my foster father-taught. 

Haste, haste t exclaim 'd Goerryl ; . . • and her heart 
Smote her, in sudden terror, at the thought 
Of Yorwerth, and of Owen's broken house ; •« 
I dread his dark suspicions ! 

Not for me 
fiuffer that fear, my sister ! quoth the prince* 
Safe is the straight and open way I tread ! 
Nor hath God made the human heart so bad, 
That thou or I should have a danger there, 
to saying, they toward the palace-gate 
Went on, ere yet Aberfraw had received 
the tidings of her wanderer's glad returnk. 



IL 



The guests were seated at tbe festal board, 
Green rashes strewed the floor; high in the hall 
Was Dayid ; Emma, ia her bridal robe, 
In youth, in beauty, by her husband's side 
Sate at (he marriage feast. The monarch rak'd 
Hb eyes, he saw the mariner approach ; 
Madoc ! he cried ; strong nature's impulses 
PreTail^d, and with a holy joy he met 
His brother's warm embrace. 

"With that what peair 
Of exultation shook Aberfraw's tower ! 
IIoW then re-echoing rung the home of kings, 
When from subdued Ocean, from the World 
That he had first foreseen, he first had found, 
Came her triumphant child ! The mariners, 
A happy band, enter the clamorous hall ; 
Friend greets with friend, and all are friends j one J17 
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Fills with one common feeling ererj heart, 

And strangers gWe and take the welcoming 

Of hand, and voice, and eye. That boisterous joy 

At length allay'd, the board was spread anew, 

Anew the horn was brimmed, the central hearth 

Built up anew for later reTelries. 

Now to the ready fea»t ! the seneschal 

Daly below the pillars ranged the crew ; 

Toward the guest's most honourable seat 

The king himself led his braye brother ; . • then^ 

Ejeing the lovely Saxon as he spake, 

Here, Madoc, see thy sister ! thou hast been 

Long absent, and our house hath felt the while 

Sad diminution ; but my arm at last 

fiath rooted out rebellion from the land ; 

And I have stablish'd now our ancient house, 

Grafting a scyon from the royal tree 

Of England, on the sceptre ; so shall peace 

Bless our dear country. 

Long and happy years 
Await my soyereigns ! thu3 the chief replied. 
And long may our dear country rest in peace ! 
Enough of sorrow hath our royal house 
Known in the field of battles, . . yet we reap'd 
The harvest of renown* 
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Aye, • . many a dajr, 
Darid replied, together baye we led 
The onset ! . . Dost thou not remember, brother. 
How, in that hpt and unexpected charge 
On Kekiog's bank, we gaTe the enemy 
Their welcoming ? 

And Berwyn's after-strife ! 
Quoth Madoc, as the memory kindled him : 
The fool that day, who in his masque attire 
Sported before King Henry, wished in vain 
Fitlier habiliments of javelin proof! 
"And yet not more precipitate that fool 
Dropt his mock weapons, than the archers east^ 
Desperate, their bows and quivers-full away. 
When we leapt on, and in the mire and blood 
Trampled their banner ! 

That,, exclaim'd the king,v 
That was a day indeed, that I may still 
Proudly remember, prov'd as I have been 
In conflicts of such perilous assay, 
That Saxon combat seem'd like woman's war. 
When with ihe traitor Hoel I did wage. 
The deadly battle, then was I in truth 
Put to the proof ; no vantage-ground was theK^> 
Nor famine, nor disease, nor storms to aid^ 
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But equal, hard, close battle, man to man, 

Briton ta Briton ! By my soul, pursued 

The tyrant, heedless how from Madoc's eye 

Flash'd the quick wrath like lightning, .: though I knew 

The rebel's worth, his prowess then excited' , 

Unwelcome wonder ! even at the last, . 

When stiff with toil and faint with wounds, he rais'd 

Feebly his broken sword .... 

Then Madoc's grief 
Found utterance ; Wherefore, Dayid, dost thou rouse 
The mcmory'now of that unhappy day, 
That thou shouldst wish to hide from earth and hea-ren? 
Not in Aberfraw, . . not to me this tale ! 
Tell it the Saxon ! • . he will join thy triumph, . . 
He hates the race of Owen I . . but I loT'd 
My brother Hoel,.. . loT'd him, . . that ye knew !. 
I was to him the dearest of his kin, 
Aod he my own heart's brother. 

^ Dayid's cheek 

Grew pale and dark ; he bent his broad black brow 
Fall upon Madoc's crimson countenance ; 
Art thou returned to brave me ? to my teeth- 
To praise the rebel bastard I to insult 
the royal Saxon, my affianced friendl 
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I bate the Saxon ! Madoc cried ; not jet 
HaTe I forgotten, how, from Keiriog's shame- 
Flying, the coward wreak'd his craelty 
On my poor brethren ! . . . David, seest thou nerer 
Those eyeless spectres by thy bridal bed ? 
Forget that horror ? . . may the fire of God 
Blast my right hand, or ever it be link'd 
IVith that accurst Plantagenet ! 

The while, 
Impatience i^truggled in the heaying breast 
Of Datid ; erery agitated limb 
Shook with nngote^nable wrath ; the page, 
Who chaf 'd his feet, in fear suspends his task, 
In fear the guests gasse on him silently ; 
His eyeballs flash'd, strong anger choak'd his roice, 
He started up. . • Him Emma, by the hand 
Gently retaining, held, with gentle words 
Calming his rage ; Goerryl, too, in tears 
Besought her generous brother : he had met 
Emma*8 reproaching glance, and, self-reproved, 
While the warm blood flusb'd deeper o'er his- cheek; 
Thus he replied ; I pray you pardon me. 
My fister queen ! nay, you will learn to lore 
This high affection for the race of Owen^ 
Yourself the daughter of his royal house, 
By better ties than blood. 
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Grateful the qaeen 
Replied, by winning smile and eloquent eje 
Thanking the gentle prince : a moment's paast 
Ensued ; Goeryyl, then, with timely speech 
Thus to th^ wanderer of the waters spake : 
Madoc, thou hast not told us of the world 
Beyond the ocean and the paths of man ; 
A loTely land it needs must foe, my brother^ 
Or sure yon had not sojourn'd there so long^ 
Of me forgetful, and my heavy hours 
Of grief, and solitude, and wretched hope. 
Where is Cadwallon ? for one bark alont 
I saw come sailing^here. 

The tale you ask 
Is long, Goervyl, said the mariner. 
And 1 in truth am weary. Many mooiis 
Have wex'd and wain'd, since from the distanf worl^i 
The country of my dreams and hope and faith, 
We spread the homeward sail : a loyely world^ 
My sister ! thou shalt see its goodliness. 
And greet Cadwallon there ;. . . but this shall be 
To.morrow's tale : . . . indulge we now the feast ! • • 
You know not with what joy we mariners 
Behold a si^ht like this. 

Smiling he spake, 
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And turning, from the sewer's hand he took 
The flowing mead. David, the while, jrtlieT'4 
From rising jealousies, with better eye 
Regards his TenturOus brother. let the bard^ 
I< xrlaim'd the king, give his accustomed lay ; 
Fur sweet, T know, to Madbc is the song 
He lot*jd in earlier years. 

Then,. strong of voice^ 
The oificer prodaim'd the sovereign will, 
Bidding the hall be sileiit ; loud he spake, 
And smote the sounding pillar with his wand, 
And hnsh*d the banqueters. The chief of Bards 
Then rais'd the ancient lay. 

Thee, Lord ! he Fung, 
Father ! the eternal One ! whose wisdom, power, 
And love, 4 . .all love, all power j all wisdom Thou ! 
Nor tongue can utter, nor can heart conceive. 
He in the lowest depth of Being framed 
The imperishable mind ; in every change, 
Through the great circle of progressive life, 
He guides and guards, till evil shall be known. 
And, being known as evil, cease to be ; 
And the pure soul, emancipate by Death, 
The Enlarger, shall attain its end predoom'd,^ 
"f he eternal newness of eternal joy. 
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He left his lofty theme ; he strack the harp 

To Owen's fame, swift in the course of wrath, 

Father of Heroes. That proud day he sung. 

When from green Erin came (he insulting host, 

Lochlin's long burthens of the flood, and thej 

Who left the4r distant homes in eTil hour, 

The death doom'd Normen* There was heaTieit toil^ 

There deeper tumult, where the dragon race 

Of Mona trampled down the humbled head 

Of haughty, power ; the sword of slaughter canr'd ' 

Food for the yeflow-footed fowl of hearen. 

And Menai*8 waters, burst with plunge on plunge, , 

Curling above their banks with tempest. swell, 

Their bloody billows heaved. 

The long past days 
Came on the mind of Madoc, as he heard 
Ihe song of triumph ; on his sun.burnt brow ' 
Sate exultation : . . other thoughts arose. 
As 6n the fate of all his gallant house 
Mournful he mus*d ; oppressiye memory swell'd 
His bosom, o?er his fix'd eyeballs swam 
The tear*s dim lustre, and the loud.ton'd harp 
Rung on his car in yain ; . . its silence first 
Rous*d him from dreams of davs that were no more. 
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Then on fbe morrow, at the banquet boar^^ 
The Lord of Ocean thns began his tale. 

My heart beat high, when, with the fayourlng win^^ 
We sail'd away ; Aberfraw ! when thy towers, 
And tlie huge headland of my mother isle, 
Shrunk and were gone. 

But, Madoc, I would leanif 
Quoth Dayid, how this enterprise arose. 
And the Strang^ hope of worlds beyond the sea ; 
For, at thine outset, being in the war, 
I did not hear from vague and common fame 
The moving cause. Sprung it from bardic lore, 
The hidden wisdom of the years of old, . 
Forgotten long ? or did it yisit thee 
In dreams, that come from heayen ? 

The prince repltedi^ 
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Thoa shalt hear ail ; . • but if, amid the tal«^ 
Strictly sincere, I faaplj should rehearse 
Aught to the king ungrateful, let my brother 
Be patient with the involuntary fa^t. 

I was the guest of Rhys at Dinerawi*, 
And there the tidings found me, that our sire 
Was gathered to his fathers : . . not alone 
That sorrow came ; the same ill messenger 
Told of the strife that shook our royal house, 
When Hoel, proud of prowess, seiz 'd the throne 
Which you, for elder claim, and lawful birth, 
Challenged in arms. With all a brother's loTe^ 
T, on the instant, hurried to preyent 
The impious battle : . . all the day I sped. 
Night did not stay me on my eager way . . • 
Where'er I pass'd, new romonr rais'd new fear • • p 
Midnight, and mom, and noon I hurried on. 
And the late ere was darkening when I reach'd 
Arvon, the fatal field. . . The sight, the sounds, 
Lire in my memory now, . . for all was done ! 
For horse and horseman, side by side in death. 
Lay on the bloody plain ; . • a host of men, 
And not one living soul, • . and not one sound, 
One human sound, • . only the raven's wing. 
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Which rose before my coining, and the neigh 
Of wounded hortts^ wandering o'er the plaid. 

Night now wfts coming in\ a man approaeh'dy 
And bade to his dwelling nigh at hand. 
Thither I turn'd, too weak to trarel on ; 
l^or I was oterspent with weariness, 
And, having now no hope to bear me up^ 
Trouble and bodily labour mastered me. 
I ask'd him of the battle : . • who had falPtt 
He knew not, nor to whom the lot of war 
Had giy'n my father^ s sceptre. Here said he^ 
I came to seek if haply I might find 
Some wounded wretch, abandon'd else to death. 
My search was vain, the sword of civil war . 
Had bit too deeply. 

"" Soon we reach*d his home, 

A lone and lowly dwelling in the hills, 
By a grey mountain stream. Beside the hearth 
There sute an old blind man ; his head was rais'd 
As he were listening to the coming sounds, 
And in the fire-light. shone his silver locks. 
Father, said he who guided me, I bring 
A guest to our poor hospitality ; 
And then he brought me water from the brook, 
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And homelj fare, and I was satisfied : 

That done, he pil'd th« hearth, and spread around 

The rashes of repose. I laid me dowB ; 

But, worn with toil, and full of many fears, 

Sleep did not visit me : the quiet sounds 

Of nature troubled my distempered sense ; 

My ear was busy with the stirring gale, . 

The moTing leaves, the brook's perpetual flow* 

So on the morrow languidly I rose, 
And faint with fever : but a restless wish 
Was working in me, and I said. My host, 
Wiit thou go with ttie to the battle-field, 
That I may search the slain ? for in the fray 
My brethren fought ; vainly, with all my speed, 
I strove to reach them ere the strife began. 
Alas, 1 sped too slow ! 

Grievest thou for that ? 
He answer'd, grievest thou that thou art spar'd 
The shame and guilt of that unhappy strife, 
Briton with Briton in unnatural war ? 

Naj, I replied, mistake me npt ! I came 

To reconcile the chiefs ; they might have heard 

ITieir brother's voice. 
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Their brother's roice ? said he^ 
'Was ii not so ? • . . And thon, too, art the son 
Of Owen ! . . . yesternight I did not know 
The cause there is to pitj thee. Alas, 
Two brethren thou wilt lose when one shall fall ! , • 
Lament not him whom death may save from guilt ; 
For in the conqueror thou art doom'd to find 
A foe, whom his own fears make perilous ! 

I felt as though he wrong'd my father's sons, 
And raised an angry eye, and answer'd him^ ... 
My brethren lore me. 

Then the old man cried^ 
Oh what is princes lore ? what are the ties 
'Of blood, the affections growing as we grow. 
If but ambition come ? thoudeemest sure 
Thy brethren loye thee ; . . ye hare play'd together 
In childhood, shared your riper hopes and fears, 
Fought side by side in battle : • . . they may be 
Brave, generous, all that once their father was, 
Whom ye, I ween, call virtuous. 

At the name. 
With pious warmth I cried, Yes, he was good, 
And great, and glorious ! Gwyneth's ancient anoalfi 
Boast not a name more noble : in the war 
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Fearless he was, . . the Saxon proy*d him so ; 
Wise was his coansej, and no supplicant 
For justice erer from his palace.gate 
Unrighted turned away. King Owen's name 
Shall lire in the after- world without a blot ! 

There were two brethren once, of kinglj line. 

The old man, replied ; they lov'd each other well, 

And when the one was at his dying hour, 

It then wa» comfort to him that he left 

So dear a brother, who would duly pay 

A father's dutie to his orphan boy. 

And sure he lov'd the orphan, and the boy, 

With all a child's sincerity, Uv'd him, 

And learnt to call him father : so the years 

Went on, till, when the orphan gain'd the age, 

Of manhood, to the throne his uncle came. 

The young man claimed a fair inheritance, 

Ilis father's lands ; and . . . mark what follows, prince T * 

At midnight he -was seiz*d, and to his eyes 

The brazen plate was held. . . . He look'd around 

His prison room for help, • . he onl^ saw 

The ruffian forms, who to the red-hot brass 

Forced his poor eyes, and held the open lids, 

Till the long agony consum'd the sense ; 
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And when their hold relax'd, it had been worth 
The wealth of worlds if he could then have seen 
Their ruffian faces ! . . I am blind, yoling jprince, 
' And I can tell how sweet a thing it is 
To see the blessed light ! 

Must mt>re be told ? 
What farther agonies he yet endur'd ? 
Or hast thou known the consummated crime, 
And heard Cynetha's fate ? 

A painful glow 
Inflam'd my cheek, and for tny father's crime, 
I felt the shame of gnitt. The dark-brow 'd man 
Beheld the burning flush, the uneasy eye, 
That knew not where to rest. Come ! we will search 
The slain ! arising from his seat, he said. 
I follow'd ; to the field of fight we Went, 
And oyer steeds, and arms, and men, we held 
Our way in silence. Here it was, quoth he, « 
The fiercest war was waged ; lo ! in what heaps 
Man upon man fell slaughtered ! Then my heart 
Smote me, and my knees shook ; for I beheld 
Where, on his conquer'd foemen, Hoel lay. 

He paused, his heart was full, and on his tongue 
The imperfect utterance died ; a general gloom 
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^dden^d the hall, and David s cheek grew pale. 
Oommanding first his nature, Madoc broke 
The oppressive silence. 

Then Cadwallon took 
My hand, and, pointing to his dwelling, cried. 
Prince, go and rest th^e there, for thou hast need 
Of rest ; . . the care of sepulture be mine. 
Nor did I then comply, refusing rest. 
Till I had seen in holy ground inearth'd 
My poor lost brother. Wherefore, he exclaim'd, 
^And I was dw'd by his severer eye) 
Wouldst thou be pampering thy distempered mind ? 
Affliction is not sent in vain, young man, 
From that good God, who chastens whom he loves I 
Oh ! there is healing in the bitter cup ! 
Qo yonder, and before the unerring will 
Bow, and have comfort ! To the hut I went, 
And there, beside the lonely mountain -stream, 
1 yeil'd my head, and brooded on the past. 

He tarried long ; I felt the hours pass by. 
As in a dream of morning, when the mind. 
Half to reality awaken'd, blends 
With airy visions and vague phantasies 
Her dim perception ; till at lenth his step 
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Arous'd me, and he came. I questioned him, 
Where is the body ? hast thou bade the priests 
Perform due masses for his soul's repose ? 

lie answer'd me, The rain and dew of hearen 
Will fall npon the turf that cpvers him^ 
And greener grass shall flourish on his graTe. 
But rouse thee, prince ! there will be hours enough 
For mournful memory ; . .it befits thee now 
1'ake counsel for thyself : • . the son of Owen 
laves not in safety here. 

I bow'd my head, 
Oppressed by heary thoughts : all wretchedness 
The present ; darkness on the future lay ; 
Fearful and gloomy both. I answered not. 

Hath power seduced thy wishes F he pursuM, 
And wouidst thou seize upon thy father's throne ? 

Now God forbid ! quoth I. Now God forbid ! 

Quoth he ; . . but thou art dangerous, prince ! and what 

Shall shtdd thee from the jealous arm of power ? 

Think of Cynetha ! . . the unsleeping eye 

Of justice hath not clos'd upon his wrongs^; . . • 

At length the avenging arm is gone abroad^ • . 
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One woe is past^ • . woe after woe comes on, . . 
There is no safety here, . . here thou must be 
.The -victim or the murderer ! Does thy heart 
Shrink from the aUernatiye ? . . look round ! . . behold 
What shelter, . . whither woiildst thou fly for peace ? 
What if the asylum of the church were safe, • . 
Were there no better purposes ordain' d 
For that young arm, that heart of noble hopes ? 
Son of our kings, . . of old Cas^ibelan, 
Great Caratach, immortal Arthur'^ line . . • 
Oh, shall the blood of that heroic race 
Stagnate in cloister sloth ? . . Or wouldst thou leare^ 
Thy native isle, and beg, in awkward phrase, 
Some foreign sovereign's charitable grace, . . 
The Saxon of the Frank, . and earn his gold, • . 
The hireling in a war whose cause thou know st nqt, 
Whose end coucerns not thee ? 

I sate and gaz'd, 
Following his eye with wonder, as he paced 
Before me to and fro, and listening still. 
Though now he paced iu'silence. But anon, 
The old man's voice and step awaken'd us. 
Each from his thought ; I will come out, said he, . 
That I may sit beside the brook, and feel 
The comfortable sun. As he came forth, 
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T could not choose but look upon lirs face r 
Gently on him had gentle nature laid 
The weight of years ! all passions that disturb 
Were past away ; the stronger lines of grief 
Softened and settled, tilt they told of grief 
By patient hope and piety subdued. 
His eyes, which had their hue and brightness lefty 
Fix'd lifelessly, or objectless they roU'd, 
Nor moved by sense, nor animate with thought. 
On a smooth stone, beside the stream, he took 
His wonted seat in the sunshine. Thou hast lof|^ 
A brother, prince, he cried, . . or the dim ear 
Of age deceir'd me. Peace be with his soul ! 
^nd may the curse that lies upon the hcus6 
Of Owen turn away 1 wilt thou come hither^ 
And let me feel thy face ? . . I wonder'd at him ; 
Yet, while his hand perus*d my lineaments, 
Deep awe and reverence fiird me. O my God, 
Bless this young man ! he cried ; a perilous state 
Is his ; . . but let not thou his father*s sins 
Be visited on him ! 

I raised my eyes, 
Enquiring, to Cadwallon : Nay, young prince, 
Despise not thou the bliad man's prayer I he cried ; 
Ii mig^ht have given thy father's dying hour 
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A hope, tluit sure he needed! ..for, koow thou, 
It is the Tictim of thy father'^ crime, 
Who asks a blessiog on thee ! 

At his feet 
I fell, and claspt his knees : he rais'd me np ; • • 
Blind as I was, a mutilated wretch, 
A thing (hat nature owns not, I suryiv'd, 
Loathing existence, and, with impious Toice, 
Accus*d the will of. heaven, and groan'd for death; 
Years past away : this uniyersal blank 
Became familiar, and my soul repos'd 
On God, and I had comfort in my pcayers. 
But there were blessings for me yet in store : 
Thj father knew not, when his bloody fear 
All hope of an avenger had cut off. 
How there existed then an unborn babe, 
Child of my lawless love. Year after year 
I liv'd, a*lone]y and forgotten wretch. 
Before Cadwallon knew his father's fate, 
Long years and years before I knew my son ; 
For never, till his mother's dying hour. 
Learnt he his dangerous birth. He sought me then ; 
He woke my soul once more to human ties : • • 
I hope he hath not wean'd my heart from heaven. 
Life is so precious now ! • . • 
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Dear good old man f 
And IWes he still ? Goeryyl cried, in tears. 
Madoc replied, I scarce can hope to find 
A father's welcome at my distant home. 
1 left him full of days, and ripe for death ; 
And the last prayer Cynetha breath'd upon me 
Went like a death-bed blessing to my heart I 

When erening came, toward the echoing shore 
I and Cadwallon waik'd together forth : 
Bright with dilated glory shone the west ; 
JBut brighter lay the ocean.flood below, 
The burniiihM silver sea, that heav'd and flashed 
Its restless rays, intolerably bright. 
Prince, quoth Cadwallon, thou hast rode the wave 
In triumph, when the invaders felt thine arm. 
Oh what a nobler conquest might be won 
There, ..upon that wide field ! ..What meanest thou ? 
I cried. . . . That yonder waters are not spread 
A boundless waste, a bourn impassable ! . . 
That Man should rule the Elements, . . that there 
Might manly courage, manly wisdom find 
Some happy isle, some undiscover'd shore. 
Some resting place for peace. . . Oh that my soul 
Could seize the wiiigs of Morning ! so an would I 
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Behold that other world, where yonder sun 
Speeds now, to dawn in glory 1 

As. he spake, 
Convictioa came upon my startled mind, 
Like lightning on the midnight trareller* 
I caught his hand ; . • Kinsman, and guide, and friend, 
Yea, let us go together ! Down we sate, 
Fall of the yision on the echoing shore. 
One only object filled ear, eye, and thought : 
We gaz'd npon the aweful world of waves. 
And talk'd and dreamt of years that were to come. 
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I 

Not with a lieart unmoT'd I left thy shore^i 
pear native isle ! oh . • . not without a pang^ 
As thy fair uplands lessen'd on the view, 
Cast^back the long inroluntary look 1 
The morqing cheer'd our outset ; gentle airs 
Cttrrd the blue deep, and bright the summer sun 
Flaj'd o'er the summer ocean^ when our barka 
Began their way. 

And they were gallant bark»y 
As ever through the raging billows rode ! 
And many a tempesfs bufieting they bore. 
Thei^ sails all swelling with the eastern breeze^ 
Their tightened cordage clattering to the mast, 
Steady they rode the main ; the gale aloft 
Siing in the shrouds, the sparkling waters hiss'd 
Before, and froth'd, and whiten'd far behind*. 
Day after day^ with one auspictoua wind. 
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Right to die setting sun we lield onr waj. 
My liope had kindled eTery heart ; they blest 
The unvarying breeze , whose unabating strength 
Still sped us onward ; and they said that hearen 
FavouT'd the bold emprize* 

How many a time, 
Mounting the mast-tower.top, with eager ken 
They gaz'd, and fancied, in the distant sky, 
Their promis'd shore^ beneath the evening cloudy 
Or seen, low lying, through the haze of morn. 
I, too, with eyes as anxious, watchM the waves. 
Though patient, «nd prepar'd for long delay ; 
For not on wild adventure had I rnsh'd, 
With giddy speed, in some delirious fit 
Of fancy ; but, in many a tranquil houF^ 
Weigh'd well the attempt, tUI hope matar'd to faith. 
Day after day, day after day, the same, . . 
A weary waste of waters ! still the breeze 
Hung heavy in our sails, and we held on 
One even course; a second week was g<Mke, 
And now another past, and still the same. 
Waves beyond waves, the interminable sea I 
What marvel, if at length the mariners 
Grew sick with long expectance ? I beheld. 
Dark looks of growing restlessness, I heard 
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Distrust's low murmuring ; nor availed it long 
To see and not perceire. Shame had awhile 
Represt their fear, till, like a smother'd fire, 
It burst, and spread with quick contagion round, 
And strengthen*d as it spread. They spake in tones 
Which might not be mistaken, . . they had done 
What men dar*d do, Ventured where nerer keel 
Had cut the deep before '; still all was sea, 
The same unbounded ocean ! ..to proceed 
Were tempting heaven. 

I heard, with fetgn'd surpri^, 
And, pointing then to where our fellow bark. 
Gay with her fluttering streamers and foil satis 
llode, as in triumph, o'er the element, 
I ask^d them what their comrades there would deem 
Of those so bold ashore, who, when a day. 
Perchance an hour, might crown their glorious toil. 
Shrunk then, and, coward-like, return'd to meet 
Mockery and shame ? true, they had ventur'd on 
In seas unknown, beyond where ever man 
Had plough'd the billows yet : more reason so 
Why they should now, like him whose happy speed 
Weil nigh hath run the race, with higher hope 
Press onwafd to the prize. But late they s^d^ 
Marking the favour of the steady gale. 
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That hcayen was with us ; heaven Toucbgafd us stil ' 
Fair seas and favouring skies ; nor need we pray 
For other aid, the rest was in oiirsei?es ; 
Nature had giv' n it^ when she gave to man 
Courage and constancy*. . 

They answer'd not, 
Awhile obedient ; but I saw with^dread. 
The silent suUenness of cold assent. 
Then, with what fearful eagerness I gazed, 
At earliest daybreak, o'er the distant deep ! 
How sick at heart with hope, when erening clos'd, 
Gaz'd thr'^ugh the gathering shadows ! . . but I saw 
The sun still sink below the endless waves. 
And still at morn, beneath the farthest sky. 
Unbounded ocean heav'd. Day after day, 
Before the steady gale we drove along, . . 
Day after day ! The fourth week now had past; 
Still ail around was sea, • . the eternal sea ! 
So long that we had voyaged on so fast. 
And stiil at morning where we were at night. 
And where we were at morn, at nightfall still, 
The centre of that drear circumference, 
Progressive, yet no change ! . . afmost it seem'd • 
Ihat we had past the mor(al bounds of space. 
And speed was' toiling in i&finity. 
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My dajrs were days of fear, my hours of r.est 

Were like a tyrant's slumber. Sullen looks. 

Eyes turn'd on me, and whispers meant to meet 

My ear, and loud despondency, and talk 

Of home, now never to be seen again^ • • 

I suffered these, dissembling as I could, 

Till that araird no longer. Resolute 

The men came round me : . . They had shewn cinough 

Of courage now, enough of constancy ; 

Still to pursue the desperate enterprise 

Were impious madness ! they had deem*d, indeed, 

That heayen in favour gave the unchanging gale ; , • 

More reason now to think offended God, 

When man's presumptuous folly strove to pass 

The fated limits of the world, had sent 

The winds, to waft us to the death we sought. 

Their lives were dear, they bade me know, and they 

Many, and I, the obstinate, but one. 

With that, attending no reply, they halFd 

Our fellow bark^ and told tlieir fix'd resolve. 

A shout of joy approved. Thus, desperate now, 

I sought my solitary cabin ; there, 

Confuii'd with vague tumultuous feelings, lay, 

And, to remembr&nce and. reflection lost, 

Knew only I was wretched* 
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Thus entranced. 
C&dwallon found me ; shame, and grief, and prid^i 
And baffled hope, and fruitless anger swelled 
WithiQ me* Ail is oyer ! I exclaim'd ; 
Yet not in me, my friend, hath time produced 
These tardy doubts and shameful fickleness. 
I have not fail'd, Cadwallon I Naj, he cried^ 
The coward fears which persecuted me 
Have shown what thou hast suffei'd. We hare yet 
One hope. • . I pray'd them to proceed a day, • • 
Bat one day more ; . • this little hare I gain'd. 
And here will wait the issue ; in yon bark 
I am not needed, • . they are masters there. 

One only day ! . . The gale blew strong, the bark 

Sped through the waters ; but the silent hours, 

Which make no pause, went by, and center'd stilT, 

We saw the dreary vacancy of hearen 

Close round our narrow Tiew, when that brief terai| 

The last poor respite of our hopes expired. 

They shortened sail and caird with coward prayer, 

For homeward winds. Why, what poor slaves are we 

In bitterness I cried ; the sport of chance ; 

Left to the mercy of the elements, 

Or the more wayward will of such as thesOj 

Blind tools ^nd Tictims of their destiny I 
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Yea, Madoc ! he replied, the elements 

Master, indeed, the feeble powers of man ! 

Not to the shores of Cambria will thy ships 

Win back their shameful way ! . . or He, whose will 

Unchains the winds, hath bade them minister 

To aid us, when all human hope was gone, 

Or we shall soon eternally repose. 

From life's long voyage. 

As he spake, I saw 
The clouds hang thick and heavy o'er the deep ^ 
And heavily, upon the long, slow swell^. 
The vessel laboured on the labouring sea. 
The reef points rattled on the shivering sail ; 
At fits, the sudden gust howi'd ominous, 
Anon, with unremitting fury raged ; 
High roU'd the mighty billows, and the blast 
Swept from their sheeted sides the showery foam. 
Vain, now, were all the seamen's homeward hopes. 
Vain all their skill ! . . we drove before the storm, 

'TIS pleasant, by the chearful hearth, to hear 
Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep. 
And pause at times, and; feel that we are safe ;. 
llien listen to the perilous tale ai^ain, 
And, with an eager and suspended soul, 
Woo Terror to delight us ; • • but to hear 
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The roaring of the raging elements, . . 
To know all human skill, all human strength^ 
Avail not, . . to look round, and only see 
The mountain wave incumbent, with its weight 
Of bursting waters, o'er the reeling bark, . . • 
God, this is indeed a dreadful thing ! 
And he who hath endur'd the horror, once, 
Of such an 'hour, doth nerer hear the storm 
Howl round his home, but he remembers it^ 
And thinks upon the suffering mariner I 

Onward we drove : with un abating force 
The tempest raged ; night added to the storm 
New horrors, and the mofn arose, o'erspread 
With heavier clouds. 1 he weary mariners 
CaTl'd on Saint Cyric's aid, and I, too, placed 
My hope on heaven, relaxing not the while 
Our human efforts. Ye, who dwell at home, 
Ye do not know the terrors of the main ! 
When the winds blow, ye walk along the shore, 
And, as the curling billows leap and toss, 
Fable that Ocean's mermaid Shepherdess 
I)rives her whit« flocks afield, and warns in time 
The wary fisherman. Gwenhidwy warn'd us 
When we had no retreat 1 my secret heart 
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Almost Kad faiFd me. . • Were the fllements 
Confouaded in perpetual conflict here, 
Sea, Air, and Heaven ? Or were ^e perishing 
"Where at their source the Floods, for eyer thus, 
Beneath the nearer influence of the Moon, 
Labourd in these mad workings ? Did the Waters 
Here on their outmost circle meet the Void, 
*lhe ?erge and brink of Chaos ? or this Karth, »• 
Was it indeed a liyin^s; thing, . . its breath 
The ebb and flow of Ocean ? and had we 
Reached the storm rampart of its Sanctuary, 
The insuperable boundary, rais'd to guard 
Its mysteries from the eye of man profane ?. 

Three dreadful nights and days we drove along ; 
The fourth, the welcome rain came rattling down : 
The wind had fallen, and through the broken cloud 
Appeared the bright dilating blue of heayen. 
Embolden d now, I call d the mariners : . • 
^Yain were it, should we bend a homeward course, 
Driyen by the storm so far : they saw our barks, 
For service of that long and perilous way, 
Disabled, and our food belike to fail. 
Silent they heard, reluctant in assent ; 
Anon, they shouted joyfully, • • I looVd 
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And saw a bird slow sailing o?erbead^ 
His long white pinions by the sunbeam edged, 
As though with burnished siWer ; . • nerer yet 
Heard I so sweet a music as his cry ! 

Yet three days more, and hope more eager now. 
Sure of the signs of land, . . weed-shoals, and birds 
Who flock*d the main, and gentle airs tfiat breath'd, 
Or seem'd to breathe, fresh fragrance from the shore ^ 
On the last eyening, a long shadowy line 
Skirted the sea ; . . how fast the night clos*d in ! 
I stood upon the deck, and watch 'd till dawn. 
But who can tell what feelings fiU'd my hearty 
When, like a cloud • the distant land arose 
Grey from the ocean, . • when we left the ship. 
And cleft, with rapid oars, the shallow ware, 
And stood triumphant on another world 1 
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Madoc had pausd awhile ; bui^rerj'eje 

Still watch'd his lips, and ev^rj toice was hashM. 

Soon as I leapt ashore, pursues the Lord 

Of Ocean, prostrate on my face I fell, 

Kiss'd the dear earth, and pray'd with thankful tears. 

Hard by, a brook was flowing ; . . never yet, 

Even from the gold-tipt horn of victory. 

With harp and song, amid my father's hall, 

Pledged I so sweet a draught, as lying there, 

£eside that streamlet's biink ! . • to feel the ground, 

To quaff the cool clear water, to inhale 

The breeze of land, while fears and dangers past 

Recurr'd, and heighten'd joy, as summer storms 

Make the fresh evening lovelier ! 

To the shore 
The natives throng'd ; astonished, they beheld 
Our winged barks, and gazed in wonderment 
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On tlie strange garb and bearded countenance^ 

And skin so' white, in all unlike themselves* 

I see with what enquiring eyes you ask 

What men were they : of dark-brown colour, tinged 

With sunny redness ; wild of eye ; their brows. 

So smooth) as never yet anxiety, 

Nor busy thought, had made a furrow there ; 

Beardless, and each to each of lineainents 

So like, they seejn*d but one great family. 

Their loins were loosely cinctur'd, all beside 

Bare to the sun and wind ; and thus their limbs^ 

Unmanacled, displayed the truest forms 

Of strength and beauty : fearless, sure, they were, 

And, while they eyed us, grasp'd their spears, as if. 

Like Britain's injured but unconquer'd sons. 

They, too, had known how perilous it was 

To see an arm'd stranger set his foot 

In their free country. 

Soon the courteous guise 
Of men, nor purporting nor fearing ill, 
Won confidence ; their wild distrustful looks 
Assumed a milder meaning ; over one 
I cast my mantle, on ^another's head 
The velvet bonnet placed, and all was joy. ' 
We now besought for food ; at once they read 
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Our gestarefl ; but I cast a hopeless ^e 

On mountains, thickets, woods, and marshj plaias, 

A waste of rank llitiiriance all around. 

Tkus musing, to a lake I followed them, 

Left, when the rirers to their summer course 

Withdrew ;. they scatter'd on its water drugs 

Of such strange potency, that soon the shoals^ 

Coop'd there by Nature, prodigally kind, 

Floated inebriate. As I gaz'd, a deer 

Sprung from the bordering thicket ; the true shaft 

Scarce with the distant Tictim's blood had stain'd 

Its point, when instantly he dropt and died, 

Such deadly juice imbued it ; jet on this 

We made our meal unharmM, and I perceir'd 

The wisest leech that ever in oi;r world 

Cull'd herbs of hidden virtue, was to these 

Even as an infant. 

Sorrowing we beheld 
The night come on ; but soon did night display 
More wonders than it veii'd : in numerous tribes 
From the wood.cover swarm'd, and darkness made^ 
Their beauties yisible ; one while they streamed 
A bright blue radiance upon flowers that clos*d 
Their gorgeous colours from the eye of day ; , 
Now, motionless and dark, eluded search, 
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Self. shrouded ; and anon, starring the sky. 
Rose like a shower of fire. 

Our friendly hosts 
Now led us to the hut, our that night's home, 
A rude aifd spacious dwelling : twisted boughs, 
And canes and withies form'd the walls and roof ^ 
And from the unhewn trunks which pillar*d it, 
Low nets of interwoven reeds were hung. 
With shouts of honour here they gathered round me, 
Ungarmented my limbs, and in a net, 
With softest feathers lin'd, a pleasant couch. 
They laid and left me. 

To our ships retum'd. 
After soft sojourn here, we coasted on. 
Insatiate of the wonders and the charms 
Of earth, and air, and sea. Thy summer woods- 
Are lorely, O my mother isle ! the birch 
Light bending on thy banks, thy elmy Tales, 
Thy Tenerable oaks ! . . but there, what forms 
Of beauty cloth'd the inlands^nd the shore ! 
All these in stateliest growth, and, mixt with thes« 
Dark spreading cedar, and the cypress tall, 
Its pointed summit waving to the wind, 
Like a long beacon flame ; and, loveliest 
Amid a thousand strange and lovely shapes, 
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The lofty palm, that with its nuts supplied 
Beverage and food ; they edged the shore, and crown*d 
The far-off mountain summits, their straight stems 
Bare, without leaf or bough, erect and smooth, 
Their tresses nodding like a crested helm, 
The plumage of the grore. 

Will ye believe 
The wonders of the ocean ? how its shoals 
Sprung from the ware, like flashing light, . . took wing, 
And, twinkling with a silver glitterance. 
Flew through the air and sunshine ? yet were they 
To sight less wondrous than the tribe who swam, 
Following, like fowlers, with uplifted eye, 
Their falling quarry: . . language cannot paint 
Their splendid tints ! though in blue ocean seen, 
Blue, darkly, deeply, beautifully blue, 
In all its rich variety of shades, 
Suffused vriih glowing gold. 

Heaven j too, had there 
Its wonders : . • . from a deep, black, heavy cloud. 
What shall I say ? . . a shoot, . . a trunk, . . an arm 
C^ame down ; . . yea ! .like a demon's arm, it seized 
The waters : Ocean smok'd beneath its touch, 
And rose, like dust before the whirlwind's force. 



But we satl*d onward oyer tranqati s«as, 

Wafted by airs so exqumMy mild, 

That even the very breath became an act 

Of wiU, and sense, and ple^itre ! Not a clovA 

With purple islanded the dark-biae deep. 

By night, the quiet billows hea?*d and glanced 

-Under the nioon^ . . that heavenly moon ! so bright| 

That many a midnight have I paped the deck, 

Forgetful of the hours of due< repose ; 

By day, the Sun, in his full mirjesty. 

Went fordi like God beholding his own: works. 



Once, when a chief was feasting ns on shore, 
A captive serv'd the food : I mark'd the youth. 
For he had features of a gentler race ; 
And oftentimes his eye was ^'A on me, 
With look^ of more than wooder. We r^tam^d, 
At evening to our-ships ; at night, a voice 
Came from the sea, the intelligible voice 
Of earnest supplication ; he had -awam 
To trust our mercy ; up the aide he sprung. 
And look'd among the crew, and, singling me, 
Fell at ray feet. Such friendly tokenings 
As our short commerce with the native tribes 
Had taught, I proffer'd, and sincerity 
VOL* u n 
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Gare force and meaniog to the half .learnt fomts; 
For one we needed, who might speak for 08, 
And well I lik'd the youth, the open lines 
Which character'd his face, the fearless heart, 
Which gare at once, and won full confidence. 
So that night at my feet Ltncoya sUpt. 

When I displaj'd whate'er might gratify', 
Whate'er surprise, with most delight he Tiew*d 
Our arms, the iron helm, the pliant mail. 
The buckler, strong to save ; and then he shook 
The lance, and grasp'd the sword, and turnM to me 
With Tehemtnt words and gestures, every limb 
Working with one strong passion ; and he placed 
The falchion in my hand, and gare the shield, 
And pointed south and west, that 1 should go, 
To conquer and protect ; anon, he wept - 
Aloud, and clasp*d my ktiees,^nd, falling, fain 
He ^ouM have ki?s'd my feet. Went we to shore? 
Then would he labour restlessly, i<> show 
A better place lay onward ; and in the sand. 
To south and west he drew the line of coast^ 
And figurM how a mighty river there * 
'Ran to the sea* 1 he land bent westward soon, 
And thus confirmed, we voyaged on to seek 
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The river inlet, following at the will 

Of oar new friend : and we learnt after bim, 

Weil pleas'd, and proud to teach, what this was call'd, 

What that, wUh no unprofitable toil. 

Nor light the joy I felt at hearing first 

llie pleasant accents of my na(ire tongue, 

Albeit in broken words, and toaes uncouth, 

Come from these foreign lips. 

At length we came 
Where the great river, amid shoals and banks 
And islandb, growth of its own gathering spoils, 
Through many a branching channel, wide and full, 
Rush'd to the main. I'he gale was strong ; ' and safe^ . 
Amid the nproar of conflicting tides. 
Oar gallant vessels rode* A stream as broad, 
As turbid, when it leaves the Land of Hiils, 
Old Severn rolls ; but banks so fair as these 
Old Severn views not in his I^and of Hills, 
Nor even where his turbid waters swell 
And sully the salt sea. 

So we saird on 
By shores, now cover'd with impervious woods, 
Now stretching wide and low, a reedy waste, 
And now through vales where earth profusely pour'd 
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Her treasures, gather'd from the first of dajs. 
So^letime8 a tarage tril>e would welcome us, 
By wonder from their lethargy of iife 
Awaken'd ; then again we Toyivg^d on 
Through tracts all desolate, for days and days, 
League after leagne, one green and fertile mesd^ 
That fed a thousand herds* 

A different scene 
Rose on our riew, of mount on mountain pird, 
Which when I see again in memory, 
The giant Cader Jdris by their bulk 
Is dwarf d. and Snowdon, with its eagle hsuHts, 
Shrinks, and seems, dwindled like a Saxon hili. 

Here, wilbh CadwaHon and'a chosen band, 
I left the'«hips. -Lincoya guided us 
A toilsome^way timong'the heights ; at da Ilk 
We reach'd the> village skirts ; he bade us hdt, 
And raised his voice ; the elders of the land 
Came forth, and led us to an ample hut, 
Which in the centre of thf ir dwellings stood, . • 
Ihe Strangers Hou^e. 'Ihey eyed us wondering, 
Yet not for wonder oc^as'd they to obsenre 
^heir hospitable rites ; from hut to hut 
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They spread the tale that strangeri were arriv'd, 
Fatigued, and hungry, and athirst ; anon. 
Each from his means supplying us, came food 
And heyerage, such as cheers the weary man« . 
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At morning their high priest, Ayajaca, 
Came with our guide : the Tenerable mas 
With reverential awe accosted us, 
For we, he ween'd, were children of a race 
Mightier than they, and wiser, and by heareii 
BcIoT'd and faTour'd more : he came to giro 
Fit welcome, and he led us to (he Queen. 
The faf e of war had reft her of her realm ; 
Yet with affection and habitual awe, 
And old remembrances, which gave their love 
A deeper and religious character. 
Fallen as she was, and Lumbled as they were, 
Her faithful people still, in all they could, 
Obey*d Erillyab. She, too, in her mind 
I'hose recollections cherished, and such thoughts 
As, though no hope temper d their bitterness^ 
Gave to her eye a spirit, and a strength 
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And pride (o iTeatores, which perchance had borne, 

Had they been fashioaM to a happier fate. 

Meaning more gentle and more womanly, 

Yet not more worthy of esteem and lore. 

She sate upon the threshold of her hut ; 

For in the palace where her sires had reign'd ^ 

The conqueror dwelt. Her son was at her side, 

A boy now near to manhood ; by the door, 

Bare of its bark, the head and branches shorn. 

Stood a yodng tree, with many a weapon hung, 

Her husband's war-pole, and his monument. 

There had his quirer moulder'd, his stone-axe 

Had there grown green with moss, his bow-string there 

Snog as it cut the wind. 

She welcomed us 
With a proud sorrow in her mien ; fresh fruits 
W'ere spread before as, and her gestures. said 
That when he li?*d, whose hand was wont to wielil 
Those weapons, . . that in better days, . . that ere 
She let the tresses of her widowhood 
Grow wild, she could have given to guests like uf, 
A worthier welcome. Soon a man approached, 
Hooded with sable, his half-naked limbs 
Smear'd black ; the people, at his sight, drew round. 
The women waiPd and wept, the children lurQ*d 
And hid their faces on their mothers knees. 
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He to the Queen addrest his speech, then loolt'd' 

Aroand the children, and laid hands on two. 

Of different sexes, but of age alike, 

Soroe six years each : thej at his touch shriek'd tmt; 

But then Lincoya rose, and to my feet 

Led them, and told me that the conquerors claim'd[^ 

These innocents', for tribute ; that the Priest 

Would lay them on the altar of hb god, 

Tear out their little hearts in sacrifice. 

Yea, with more cursed wickedness, himself 

Feast on their flesh ! • . I shttddel-*d, and my hand 

Instinctively unsheath'd the holy sword. 

He with most pasMonate and eloquent sigos, 

£yespeaking earnestness, and quivering lips, 

Besought me to preserve himself, and those 

Who now fell suppliant round me, . . youths and maids^ 

Grey-headed men, and mothers with tlieir babes. 

I caught the little Ti'ctims vp, I kis8*d ' 

Their innocent cheeks^ I rais*d my eyes to heayen^ 

I caird upon Almighty God, to hear 

And bless the tow I made : in our owh tongue 

Was that sworn promise of protection pledged . • 

Impetuous feeling made no pause for thought. 

Heaven heard the vow ; the suppliant multitude 

Saw what was stirring in my breai^t ; the Pries^ 
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With eje inflam'd, and rapid answer, raii*d 
His menacing hand ; the tone, the bitter smile^ 
Interpreting his threat. 

Meanwhile the Queen, 
With watchful eje and steady countenance, 
Had listen'd ; now she rose, and to the Priest 
Address'd her speech. Low was her Toice and calm^ 
As one who spftke with effort to subdue 
Sorrow that struggled stiil ; but while she spake, 
Her features kindled to more majesty, 
Her eye became more animate, her voice 
Rose to the height of feeling ; on her son ^ 

She call'dj'aad from her husband s monument 
His battle-axe she took ; and' I could see, 
That when she gave the boy his father's arms, 
Sh4 call'd his father's spirit to look on, 
And bless tbem to his vengeance. 

Silently 
Tlie tribe stood listening as £rillyab spake ; 
The very priest was aw'd : once he essay *d 
To answer ; his tongue fail'd him, and his lip / 
'^'^cw pale, and fell. He to his counfrymen 
Of rage and shame and wonder full, return'd, , 
Hiring no victims for their shrines accurst^ 
Bat tidings that the Hoamen had cast off' t 
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Their rassatage, rous*d to desperate revolt 
By men, in hue and speech and garment strange. 
Who, in their folly, dar'd defy the power 
Of Aztlaa. 

When the king of Aztlan heard 
The nnlouk'd.for tale, ere yet he rous*d his strength, 
Or pitying our rash ralour, or belike 
Curious to see the man so bravely rash, 
He sent to bid me to his court. Surpris'd, 
I should have given to him no credulous faith, 
But fearl^^ily Erillyab bade me trust 
Her honourable foe. Unarmed I went, 
Lincoya with me, to exchange our speech, 
So as he could, of safety first assured ; 
For to their damned idols he had been 
A victim doomed, and from the bloody rites 
Flying, been carried captive far away. 

From early morning, till the midnoon hour, 
We traveird in the mountains ; then a plain 
Open*d below, and rose upon the sight, 
Like boundless ocean from a hill-top seen. 
A beautiful and populous plain it was ; 
pair woods were there, and fertilizing streams, 
Atid pastures spreading wide, amd villages 
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1b fruitfal groves erabower*d, and stately' townii 

And many a single dwelling specking it, 

As though, for many a year, the land had been 

The land of peace. Below as, where the base 

Of the great moantains to the level slop*d, 

A broad blue lake extended far and wide 

Its waters, dark beneath the light of noon. 

There Aztlan stood upon the farther shore ; 

Amid the shade of trees its dwellings- rose^ 

Their level roofs with turrets set avound, 

And battlements all bumish*d white, which shonti- 

Like silver ^n the son.shiiie. I beheld 

The imperial city, her far.circling walls^ 

Her garden groves, and stately palaces. 

Her temples mountain size, her thousand roofs ; 

And when I saw her might and majesty, 

My mind misgave me then. 

We reached the shore : 
A floating islet waited for me there. 
The beautiful work of man. I set my foot 
Vpop green.growing herbs and flowers, and sate 
Embower'd in odorous shrubs : four long light boats 
Yok'd to the garden, with accordant song, 
And dip and dash of oar in harmonyi 
Bore me acrow the lake* 
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'Ih€n in a car 
Aloft by Immatt bearers was 1 borne ; 
And through the city-gate, and through lotig lines 
Of inarsbMI'd multitudes, who throDg*d the way, 
We reached the palace court. Four priests were tbei^^ 
Each held a burning censer in his hand, 
And strew'd the precious guin as I drew nigh, 
And held the steaming fragrance fortb to me, 
As I had been a god. They led me in, 
Where, on his throne, the royal Azteca 
Coanocdtzin sate. Stranger, said he. 
Welcome ! and be thh coming to thy weal ! 
A desperate warfare doth thy courage court ; 
But thou sbalt see the people, and the power 
Whom thy deluded zeal would eall to arms-; 
So. may the knawledge make thee timely w^e. 
The yaliant lore the valiant. Come with me ! 
So- saying, he rose ; we went together forth 
To the Gr^at Temple^ Twas a hnge square hilli 
Or, rather,; like a rock it seem'd^ hewn out 
And squared by patient labour. Never yet 
Did our forefathers, o*er beloved chief 
Fallen in bis glory, heap a monument 
Of that prodigious bulk,, tkoagh every shield^ 
Waaladen for hia grava| and eftpy haM^ 
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ToiPd nnremitting, at the wilitng work, 
From mom till ere, all the long sammer daf, 

Ihe ascent Was lengthenM #ith provoking art^ 

By steps which led bitt to a wearjping path 

Roand the whole structure ; then adother fligh^ 

Another road around, and thus a third, 

And yet a fourfh, before we reack'd the height. 

Lo noW) CoanocotEin cried^ thou leest 

The cities of this widely-peopled plain ; 

And, wert thou on yon farthest temple-top, 

Yet as far onward wouldst thou see the lani 

Well husbanded, like this, and foil of men. 

They tell me that two floating palaces 

Brought thee and all thy people ; . . when I sOuirf 

The Tambour of the God, ten Cities liear 

Its Toice, and answer to the call, in arms. 

In truth I felt my weakness, and the Tiew 
Had waken d no unreasonable fear. 
But that a nearer sight had stirr'd my blood ; 
For on the summit where we stood, four Towei^ 
Were pird with human skulls, and all around 
Long files of human heads were strung, to psrclt 
And nvhiten in the sun; What then 1 fcU 
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Wai more than natiiral courage, . . 'twas a trait 
In more than mortal strrngth, . . a faith in God, .. 
Yea, inspiration from him ! I exclaim'd, 
Not though ten Cities ten times told obey* 
The king of Aitlan's bidding, should I fear 

The power of man ! 

Art tbott, the», more than man } 

He answered ; and I saw his tawny check 

Lose its iife.colour, as the fear arose ; 

Nor did I undeceire him from that fear,' 

For, sooth, I knew not how to answer him. 

And therefore let it worit. So not a word 

Spake he, till we again had rcach'd the court ; 

And 1, too, went in silent thoughtfulness : 

But tben^ when, save IJncoya, there was none, 

To hear our speech, again did he renew 

The query, . . stranger ! art thou more than man, 

That thou shouldst set the power of man at nought ? 

Then I replied. Two floating Palaces- 
Bore me, and all my people, o'er the seas. 
When^ we departed from our mother land. 
The Moon was newly born ; we saw her wex 
And wane, and ^vitness'd her new birth again ; 
And aU that whil^i alike by day aiMi night. 
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We trareird through the sea, and canght the winds^ 

And made them bear us forward. We mutt meet 

In battle, if the Hodmen are not freed 

From your accursed tribute, . . thoa and I^ 

Mj people, and ihy countless multitudes. 

Your arrows shall fall from us, as the hail 

Leaps on a rock, . . and when ye smite with swords. 

Not blood, but fire, shall follow from the stroke. 

Yet think not thou that we are more than men ! 

Our knowledge Is our power, and God our strength, 

God, whose almighty will created thee, 

And me, and all that hath the breath of life. 

He is dur strength ; . . for in his name I speak, • • 

And when I tell thee that then shalt not shed 

The life of man in bloody sacrifice. 

It is his holy bidding which 1 speak : 

And if thou wilt not listen and obey, 

When 1 shall meet thee in the battle field, 

It is his holy cause for which I fight, 

And I shall have his power to conquer thee ! 

And thinkest thou our Gods are feeble ? cried 
The king of Aztlan ; dost thou deem they lack 
Power to defend their altars, and to keep 
The kingdom that they gare us strength to win? 
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The CMs of thtr^ natioiu bave oppo»*d 
Their irresiatible might, and they lie now 
Conquer d and caged and fetter d at their feet. 
That they who 9er?e them are no coward raca, 
Let prove the ample realm they won in arms : . • 
And I, their leader, am not of the sons 
Of ike feeUe ! As he t pake, he reach'd a mace^ 
1 he trmnk and knotted root of some young tree^ 
Such as aid Albimn, and his monster-brood, 
From the oak* forest for their weapons pluck'd 
IVhen father Brute and Corineus set foot 
On the White Island first. Lo this, quoth he^ 
My club I and he threw back his robe ; and this ^ 
The arm Ihat wields it ! . . 'twas my father s once : ^ 
Erillyab's husband, King TepoUomi, 
He felt its weight . . . did 1 not show thee him? 
He lights me at my erening banquet. 1 here 
In very deed, the dead TepoUomi 
Stood up against the wall, by devilish art 
FreserT*d ; and from his black and shrireird hand 
The steady lamp hung down. 

My spirit rose * 
At that' abomination ; I exclatm'd, 
Thou art of noble nature, and full fain 
Would 1 in frien^hip. plight my hand wi^ thiits } 
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But tin that body in the grave be laid, 

Till thy polluted altars be made pure, 

There is no peace between us. May my God, 

Who, though thou kaow'st htm not, is also thine^ 

And, after d«ath, will be thy dreadful Judge, 

May it please him to yisit fhe^, and shed 

Hi» mercy on thy soul ! . . . But if thy heart 

Be hardened to the proof, come when thott"wilt ! 

I know thy pow«r, and thou thalt then know mia«« 
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Nbw then to meet the war ! Erillyab's call 
Rcus'd all her people to riTenge their wrongs; 
And, at Lincoya^s Toice, the moontain tnbes 
Arose and broke their bondage. 1, meantime^ 
Took council with Cadwallon and his sire, 
And to^d them of the numbers we must meet. 
And what advantage from the mountain stralta 
I thought, as in the Saxon wars, to win. 
Thou saw^st their weapons, then Cadwallon said ; 
Are they like these rude works of ignorance, 
Bone headed shafts, and spears of wood, and shields 
Strong only for such strife ? 

We had to cope 
With wiser enemies, and abler arm*d. 
What for the sword they wielded was a staff 
Set thick with stones across ; you would have judged 
That uncouth shape was cumbrous ; but a hand 
Expert, and practis'd to its use, could driTO 
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TheTieaTjr edge with deadly impaTse down. 

Their mail, if mail it may be call'd, was woreil 

Of Tegctable down, like finest flax, 

Bleach'd to the whit(}ness af the new-fallen snow ; 

To every bend and motion flexible. 

Light as the warrior's sammer.garb in peace ; 

Yet, in that lightest, softest, habergeon. 

Harmless the sharp stone-arrow-head would hang* 

Others, of higher oiEce, were array*d 

In feathery breast- plates of more gorgeous hue 

Than the gay plumage of the mountain. cock, 

Than the pheasant's glittering pride. But what were these^' 

Or what the thin gold haubtrk, when opposed 

To arms like ours in battle ? What the mail 

Of wood fire-harden*d, or the wooden helmi 

Against the iron arrows of the South, 

Against our northern spears, or battle axe, 

Or good sword, wielded by a British hand ? 

Then, quoth Cadwallon, at the wooden helm, 
Of these weak arms the weakest, let the sword 
Hew, and the sptar be thrust. The mountaineers. 
So long inur'^d to crouch beneath their yoke, 
We will not trust in battle ; from the heights 
They, wi>h their arrows,, may annoy the foe ; 
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And, when our closer strife has won the fraj^ 
Then let them loose for haroc. 

O my son ! 
Exclaim'd the blind old man, thou counsellest ill I 
Blood will have blood, revenge beget revenge^ 
Evil must come of evil ! We shall win, 
Certes, a cheap and easj victory 
In the first field ; their arrows from our armi 
Will fall, and on the hauberk and the helm 
The stone-edge blunt and break ; while thro* their limbf^ 
Naked, or vainly fenced, the griding steel 
Shall sheer its mortal way* But what are w» 
Against a nation ? Other hosts will rise 
In endless warfare, with perpetual fights 
Dwindling our all-too-few ; or multitudes 
Will wear and weary us, till we sink subdued 
By the very toil of conquest. Ye are strong.; 
But he who puts his trust in mortal strength, 
Leans on a broken reed I First prove your power ; . 
Be in the battle terrible, but spare 
The fallen, and fellow not the flying foe ; 
Then, may ye win a nobler victory, - 
So dealing with the captives sui*to fill 
Their hearts with wonder, gratitude, and awe. 
That love shall mingle with their fear, and foar v 
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^Stablish the love, else wavering : let them^ee, 
That as more pure and gentle is your faith, 

' Yourselves are gentler, purer. Ye shall be 
As gods among them, if ye thus obey 
God's pineo^ts. 

Soon the mountaia-tribesi in armSf 
Rose at Lincoya'a call ; a numerous host, 
More than ia numbers, in the memory 
Of long oppression, and revengeful hope, 
A formidable foe. I station'd them 
Where, «t the entrance of the rocky straits. 
Secure themselves, their arrows might command 
The coming army. On the plain below 
We t6ok our stand, between the mountain base 
And the green margin of the waters. Soon 
Their long array came On. Oh what a pomp 
And pride and pageantry of war was there ! 
Not half so gorgeous, for their May-day mirth < 
AH wreath'd and ribbanded, our youths and maids, 
As these stern Aztecas in war attire ! 
The golden gtitterance, and the feather-mail. 
More gay than glittering gold; and round the hehn, 
A coronal of high upstanding plume», 
QTeen as the spring grass in a sunrvy shower ; 
Or scarlet br^ht, as in the wintry wood 
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Tke clattered holly ; or of purple tint, • • 
Whereto shal that be likenM ? to what gem 
Indiadem'd, . . what flower, . . what insect's wing f 
Ytith war-Bongs and wild music they came on, 
We, the while, kneeling, rais'd with one accord 
The hymn of supplication,. 

Front to front 
And now the embattled armies stood : a- band 
Of priests^ all sable garmented, advanced ; 
They pil'd a heap of Sfdge before our. host, 
And warn'd us, • . Sons of Ocean ! from the land 
Of i\ztlan, while ye may, depart in petice ! 
Before the fire shall be extlngaish'd, hence ! 
Or, even as yon dry sedge amid the flame, 
So ye shall be consumed • . . 1 htt arid heap 
They kindled, and the rapid flame ran up, 
And blaz*d, and died away. 1 hen from bit bow, 
With steady hand, their chosen archer loos'd, 
Ihe Arrow of the Omen. To its mark 
The shaft of divination fled ; it smote 
Cadwa]lon*8 plated breast ; the brittle point 
Rebounded. He, contemptuous of their faith» 
Stoopt for the shaft, and while with zealous speed 
To the rescue they rush'd onward, snapping it 
Asunder, cast the fragments hack in scorn. 
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Fierce was their onset ; nerer in the fetd 

Encountered 1 with braver enemies. 

Nor marroi ye, nor think it to their shame, 

If soon they stagger'd, and gare way, and fled, 

So many from so few ; they saw their darts 

Recoil their lances shirer, and their swords 

Fa'l iaefiectual, blunted with tie blow. 

Think ye no shame of Aztlan that they fled« * 

When the bowmen of Dehenbarth plied so well 

Their shafts with fatal aim ; through the thin gold, 

Or feather mail, while Gwyneth's deep.driven speart 

Pierced to the bone and vitals ; when they saw 

The falchion, flashing late so lightning like, 

Queiich'd in their own life.blood. Our mountaineers 

Shower*d from the heights, meantime, an arrowy storm^ 

Themselves secure ; and we who bpre the brunt 

Of battle, iron men,' impassible, 

Stood in our strength unbroken. Marvel not 

If then the brave felt fear, already impressed ' 

That day by ominous thoughts, to fear akin ; 

For so it chanced, high ht^aven ordaining so, 

The king, who should have led his people forth, 

At the army head, a^ they began their march. 

Was wi'h sore sickness stricken ; and the stroke 

Came like the act and arm of very God, 
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So loddenly, and in that point of ti»«« 
A gallant man was he^ who, in his stead, 
*Ihat day commanded Aztlan ; hu long hair, 
Tufted with many a cotton lock, proclaimed 
Of princely prowess n^any a feat atchiev'd, 
In many a field of fame. Oft had he kd 
The Aztecas, with happy fottiine, forth ; 
Yet conld not now Ynhldthiton inspire 
His hoft with hope : he, not the kfw, that day. 
True to' his old renown^ and in the hour 
Qf rout and ruin, with collected mind, 
Sounded his signals shrill, and in the Toice ^ 
Of loud reproach, and anger, and brare sham^, 
Caird on the people. . . But when nought aTaU'd, 
Seizing the standard from the timid hand 
Which held it in dismay, alone he turn'd, 
For honourable death resolv'd, and praise 
That would not die. At that the braver chiefs 
Rallied', anew thtir signals rung around. 
And Aztlan, seeing how we spared her flight. 
Took heart, and roird the tide of battle back. 
But when Cadiiallon from the chieftain's grasp 
Had cut the standard staff away, and stunn'd 
And itretch'd him at his mercy on the field ; 
Ihen tied the ^nemy in utter rout,. 



Sroken, a«dvi{aetl'it •tlieart. One ^cUef iddn^ 

Bestrode the bo4}F<of .Yidiftdtfaitoii ; 

Bareheaded did yimmg^ MaAimd bestride 

His brother'^ body, wiyin^ hQio. hn brow ' 

With the shield.hand tbe Mnding h^aod^vtrnfj 

And d6«^*ng.'(i«f|tWlj, with broken sword, 

Ohstinate wr^tb^'^eilast^resistrog^Tfoe. 

Hhn, in his own despite^ w^eiSek'd atid'sav'd. 

Tbefjb, in^ tli6 QDomjent ^ft^ur Ytctory, 

We purified oijii* te«il8. froiH Meod, and kve^t. 

And poured to heftTen- the $r«(^tt]r prajer of prafoe^ 

And rais'd th0 c)u»ral paaUs. Triunifkhant tliUB 

To the hills we weat our way ; the mountaioeers 

With joy, and dissonant song, and antic dance ; 

The captiTea sullenly, deejoiing that they went 

To meet the certain death of sacrifice, 

Yet stern and undismay'd. We bade them know, 

Ouri was a law of mercy and of love ; 

We heal'd their wounds, and set the prisoners free. 

Bear ye, quoth I, my bidding, to your King I 

Say to him, Did the Stranger speak to thee ^ 

The words of truth, and hath he proy'd his power ? 

Thus saith the Lord of Ocean, in the name 

Of God, Almighty, UniTersal God, 

Thy Judge and mine, whose battles I kaTe fought|^ 

▼0&. I. B 
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"Whose bidding I obey, wKose will I speak ; 
Shed thou no more, io impious sacrifice. 
The life of man ; restore unto the grave 
The dead Tdpollomi ; set this people free^ 
And peace shall be between us* 

On tiie morrow 
Came messengers from Aztlan, in reply. 
Coanocotzin with sore malady 
Hath, hj the Gods, been stricken : will the Lord 
Of Ocean visit his ^ick-bed ? . . lie told 
Qf wrath, and as he said, the vengeance came : 
Xet him bring healing now^ and stablish peace. 
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Jkgaih, tod liow with better hope, I sbught 
The city of the King : there went with jnl 
folo, old^lolo, he who knows 
The virtue of all herbs of mount or rale, 
X)t greenwood shade, or quiet b)K>okIet*s bed;; 
Whateverlore of science, or pf song, 
Sages and Bards of old have handed iiown. 
Aztlan that day pour'd forth her swarming sons, 
To wait my coming. Will he ask his God 
To stay the wrathful hand ? that was the cry^ 
llie general cry, and will he save the King ? 
Coanocotzin too had nurst that tlK)ught, 
And the strong hope upheld him : he put forth 
His hand, and raised a quick and anxious eye, .« 
is it nt>t peace and mercy ? . • thou .art come 
To pardon and to save ! 

I answer^ h!m| 

£2 
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That power, O King of Astlan, is not minet 
S«ch help as human cunning can bestow, 
Such human help I bring ; but health and lif^ 
Are in the hand of God, who at his will 
Gives or withdraws ; and what he wills is best. 
Then old lolo took his arm, and felt 
The symptom, and he bade Kim hare good hop#| 

: For life was strong within him. So it proT'd ; 
The drugs of subtle Tirtue did their work | 
They quell 'd the Tenom of the malady^ 
And from the frame expelPd it, . .that a sleep, 

. Fell on the king, a sweet aud natural sleca). 
And from its healing he awoke refr^sh^d, 
Though weak, and joyful likeia man \^ho felt 
The peril past away* 

' Ere lo.ng we spftke 

- Of concord, and how best to knit the bunds 
Of lasting friendship. When We n^on th}s lan^,- 

«. Coanocotzin said, these fertile vales 
Were not, as now, with fru tful groves embpxrer'jj^ 
Nor rich with towns and populous villages, 

. Abounding, as thou secst, \iith life and joy : 
Our fathers found bleak heath, and desert moo.r^ 

«Wild woodland, and savannahs wide and waste. 
Rude country of rude dwellers* From our arms 
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They to the mountain fasthes^es retired, 

And long with obstin^t^ and harr<fesing war • 

ProTok'd us, hoping not for Tictory, 

Yet mad for Vengeance : till Tepollomi i 

Fell by my father's hand ; and Witfe 'their ting, 

The strength and fioWer of all their youth cut off, 

All in one desolating day; tWy took 

The yoke upon therr necks.- What wouldest fhou 

That to these Hoameii I should now concede ? 

Lord of the Ocean, sp^ak ! 

Lot (hem be free I 
Quoth I. I come not from niy natiTe isle 
To wage the war (»f conquest, and cast oat 
Yonr ppople from the land which time and toil 
Haye rightly made their own. Thfe World is wid^' : 
There is enough for all. So they be freed 
From that accurs'd trvbVite, and ye sbcd' 
The life of man no more in sacrifice, . • 
In the most holy name of God 1 siy, 
Let there be peace between us ! 

'1 hou hast won 
Their libei'ly, the B^ing replied : henceforth, 
Free as they are, if they provoke the wai^, 
Reluctantly will Azflan rais.e her arm. 
Be thott the peace-preserter. To what elft# ' 



TKon My'st, instructed by calamity, 
f lend a humble ear ; but t« destroy 
The worship of my fathers, or abate 
Or change one point, li€S not within the reach 
Atid scope of kingly power. Speak thou hereoft 
With those whom we hold holy, with the sons 
Of the Temple, they who commune with the Gods ^ 
Awe them, for they awe me. So we resolT*d 
lliat when the bones of King Tepollomi 
Had had' their funeral honours, they and I 
Should by the green lake-side, before the Kingj. 
And in the presence of the people, hold. 
f^ solemn talk. 

« Then to the mountain hutt^ 

The bearer of good tidings, I return^, 
Leading the honourable train who bore 
llie relics of the King ; not parch'd and blacky 
As I had seen the unnatural corpse stand up, < 
In ghastly mockery of the attitude 
And act of life ; ^ . his bones had now been blanch'd 
With decent reTerence. Soon the mountaineers 
Saw the white deer-skin shroud ^ the rumoar spread;- 
1 hey gathered round, and followed in our train. 
Before Erillyab's hat the bearers laid 
1 heir burth$;n down. She,, calm of countenanccy 
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AbcI nitli dry eje, -albeit her hand, the while, 

Shook like an agueish limb, unroU'd the shroad* 

The mdtitude stood gazing silently, 

The yoong and old alike, all aw'd and hnsh'd. 

Under the holy feeling, . . and the hush* 

Was awefui ; that huge multitude so still. 

That we could hear, distiiict the mountain str^an. 

Roll down its rocky channel far away. . 

And this was all ; sole ceremony tlus,. 

The sight oCdeath and silence, . . till at lengthy 

In the r^ady grave his bones were laid to rest. 

'Twas in her hut and home, yea, underneath. 

The marriage bed, the bed of, widowhood. 

Her husband^s grave was dug j on .softest fur 

The bones were, laid, wi'h fur were cover'd o'er, 

Th.D heapt withbarfc anj bouglis, and, last of all, 

Earih wta to earth trod down. 

And now the day, 
Appointed for our talk of prace was come. 
On the grc^en margin of the lake we met, 
EUers, and Pri< s s, and Chiefs; the multitude 
Aroand he circle of tae council stoad. 
Ihen, ia the midst, Coanocotzii rose, 
And thus the Kiag began : Pabas, and Chiefs 
Of Aztian, hither ye are come to learn 
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The law of pesee. The Lord of Oc6ati' sa1(&, 
The Tribes whom he hath gather d underae»tfa 
Ihe wings of his protection, shall be" free; 
i^nd, in the name of his great God, he saithj 
That ye shall never shed in sacrtftoe 
1 he blood of man. Are ye content ? that s« 
We may together here, in happy hour. 
Bury the sword ! 

Hei^at a Paba rose, 
And answered for his brethren : . .He hath wbn 
The Hoamen's freedom, that their blood no nlofi 
Shall on our altars flow ; for this the Lord 
Of Ocean fought, and Aztlan yielded H 
In battle : but if we forego the rites 
Of our forefathers, if we wrong thfe Gods, 
Who gire us timely sun and timely showers^ 
Their wrath will be upon us ; they will shKt 
Their ears to prayer, and turn away the eyes 
Which watch for our wiell-doin^^, and with-h#l^ 
The hands that scatter our prosperity. 

Cynetha then arose ; between his son' 
And me supported, rose the blind old'm^n. 
Ye wrong us, men of Aatlan, if ye deem 
We bid ye wrong the Gods ; accurst were lie 
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Who would obtj 8«c& bidding, ..mOreaceunt 
The wretch who should eDJoin impiety ! 
It is the will of God which we make known. 
Your God aad; ours. Know ye not Him, who laid 
The deep foundations of the earth, and built 
The arch of heaven, and kindled yonder sua, * 
And breath'd into the woods and wates and sk/ 
The power of life' ? 

We know Him, they replied^ . 
The great For-Erer One, the God of Goda, 
Ipalnemoani, He by whom we 'live I • 
And we too, quoth Ayayoica, we know' 
And worship the Great Spirit, who in clouds 
And storms, in mountain caves, add by the fdU 
Of waters, in the woodland solitude, 
And in the night and siknce of the sky, 
Doth make his being felt. We al;o know, 
And fear, and worship the Beloved One. 

Our God, replied Cynetha, is the same, 
The Universal Father He td the 6rst 
Made his will known ; but Vrtien tnen muUiplied, 
The Evil Spirits darkened them, and sin 
And misery came into the world, and men 
Forsook the way oftrUdh, and gave, to stocks 

%5 
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And stonH the iocommanicable name. 
Yet with one chosen, one pecaliar Race, 
The knowledge of their Father and their God 
Remained, from stre to son transmitted down. 
While the liewilder'd Nations of the earth 
"Wander'd in fogs, and were in darkness lost, 
The light abode with them ; and when at times 
They sinn'd and went astray, the Lord hath pot 
A Toice into the months of holy men^ 
Raising np witnesses unto himself, 
I'hat so the saving knowledge of his name 
Jfight neTer fail ; nor the glad promise, giyeir 
To our first parent, that at length his sons, 
From error, sin, and wretchedness redeem' d^ 
Should form one happy family of tore* 
Nor eTer hath that light, howe'er bedimm*d, 
Wholly been quenched : still in the heart of mai|- 
A fueling and an instinct it exists. 
His very nature's stamp and priyilege. 
Yea, of his lifa the life. I tell ye not, 

Aztecas I of things unknown before ; 

1 do but waken up that liring sense 

That sleeps within ye ! Do ye loTe the Gods 
Who call for blood ? Doth the poor sacrlficv^ 
Go, with a. willing step, to lay his lift 
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* 

Up<m their altars ? • . Good must comeof good^ 

EtII of etii ; if the fruit .besdeath, 

The poison •spridgeth from the sap and root. 

And the whole tree is deadly ; if the rites 

Be evily they who claim them are not gocnl^ 

Not to be worshipped then ;. for to obey 

The eTJl will is e?il. Azfecas ! ! 

From the For-Erer, the BeloredOoe, 

The Unifersal Only God I speak, 

Yoar God and mine, our Father and our J^dge•^. 

Hear ye.his Itw^ ..hear ye the perfect law 

Of loTe^ *' Do' ye to- others, as ye would 

That they should do to you !'' He bids as meet < 

To praise his name, in thankfulness and joy ; 

He bids us, in our sorrow, pray to him, 

The Comforter ; love him, for he is good ! . 

Fear him^ for he is just ! obey his willy ^ 

For who can bear his anger I ^ 

While he spake, 
They stood "with open mouth, and motionless si^^hty , 
Watching his countenance, as though the Toice 
Were of a God ; for sure it seem'd that less 
Than inspiration could not hare infus'd 
That t loqaent passion in a blind man's face. 
And whea he ceas'd^ all eyei at once were turn'd ; 
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tlpon &c.1%1>«s» wutiag their reply. 

)f that to thai acknowledged argument* 

Rfply could be devis'd ; hot tbt^y themsebreSy 

Strielbeh hy the trotlk, were sibat^ and ttiiey loek'4 

Toward their chief and nMuth-pititoe^ the High FriQSt^ 

Tezo^onioc ; he <oo wat:pale and mttie^ 

And when he gathered up his strength to speak^ 

Speech faird him, his lip f<ftQlter'd) aadhisejo 

Fell, ntterlj abash'd, and put to.shame^ 

Bnt »n the Chiefs^ and. in the multitndo^ 

And in the King of A^tlan, better thoughts 

Were working ; for the Spirit of the Locdn 

That day was. motiog in the heart of man*. 

Coanocotzin rose : Pabaa^ and Chiefs, 

And men of Aztlan, ye hafe heard a talk 

Of peace and lore, and there is no reply. 

Are ye content withwhat the Wise Mun sai&h ^• 

And will ye worship God in that good way 

Which God himself ordains ? If it be so. 

Together here will yf€ io happy hour^ 

Bury the swordr 

Tfipaomoo replied^ 
This thing is new^ and. in the land till nov: 
Unheard : . . what marvel^ thei^efore, if we findM 
I^o ready answer ? Let our Lo^A tbe'&U)6i< 
J}q that which seemeth best* 
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YttbidtbidMi^ 
CUef of the Chiefs of Aztlan, ntxt arose. 
Of all her numerotts-sonSy could Aztlan boast 
No mightier ana itt-<battle, nor whole. toaoot 
To more attentlre silence hush'd the hall 
Of council. WhHi ther Wiiae Miail npfike^ quoth he^ 
I ask'd of mine own heart if it wer^ so,* 
And, as he said^ the liriag iBstinoi there 
Answer'd^. and <owtt^ tbo>truth. In haflpjr hoar^ . 
King of Aztlan^ didrtheOeeanLord' 
lli.ough the great water» hilihev weted his«wa{f .;/. 
For sure he. is tiie frknd of Grod^<aQd'4&aB ! 

At that an uproar q( assent aitose- 
From the whole people^ a ttMUuHuousshhtttf 
Of u 'livorsai joy and. glad aoolaifllv 
Bat when Coanocotzin raiaM ht» hafid. 
That he mi^ht speak^ th«r clavsour and the b 
Ceasd, and the roaldtiide, in tlfftoehope^ 
At tent And stiU, awaiiche final' roice. 
Thpn said the Sovt'roign, H^ar, O Aatecat^ 
Your own unit<d wi)M Firoai thisid^ fiirlb'f 
Ko life Upon the altar shaU be sJivd, 
No blo^d shall Aqw iu sacrifice ; the jritea '. 
Shall ail be pure^ such as the blind old man^ 
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Whom God lOLth taagbt, will teach. This je haie will'd; 
And therefore U shall be ! 

The King hath said !^ 
Like thunder the collected Yoice: replied :r 
Let it be so! 

Lord of the Ocean,' then * 
PursnM the Ring of Aztlan, we will now - 
Lay the war. weapon in the grave, and join 
In righ^hand friendship. By onr custom, blo^Nl^ 
Should sanctify and bind- the solemn act 
But by wfiat oath and ceremony thou 
Shalt proffex; by. the same will Aatlan swear. 

Nor oath, nor ceremony, T replied, 

King^ is needful. To his own good word ^ 

1 he good and honourable man will act^ 

Oaths will not curb' the wicked.* Here we standi 
In the briHid day. light ; the For^Eyer One, 
1 he Erery- Where beholds us. In his. sight 
We join our hands in peace : if e'er again 
Should these right hands be rais'd in enmity^ 
Upon the offender will His judgement fall. 
The grave was dug ; Coanocotzin laid 
His weapoa in 4Jie earth ; Erillyab' son^^ 
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Tonng Amalalita, for the Hoamen, laid 

His hatchet there ; and there I Utd the sworcL 

Here let me end. What followed was the work 
Of peace, no theme of story ; how we fix'd 
Onr sojourn in the hills, and jow'd our Mds^ 
And, day by day^ saw all' things prospering. 
Thence haTe 1 sail d, Goerryl, to annoanca 
Ihe tidings of my happy enterprise ; 
Th( re I riturir, to take thee to our home. 
I lore my native land ; with as trne lore 
As ^ver yet did warm a British heart, 
LoTe I the green fields of the beautifur Isle, 
My father's heritage ! but far away, 
Where Nature's booner hand has blest the earthy 
My heritage hath fallen ; beyond the seas 
Madoc hath found his home ; beyond the seat 
A country for his children hath he chosen, 
A land wherein their portion may be peace. 
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But wUle Aberfraw echoed tO'the's^uad*- 

Of merriment and musk, Madoc'a heart 

Mourn 'd for his brefbren; Therefore, when no eaf 

Was nigh, hf» nought tiie Kin^^ and said <ta him^ 

To. morrow, I set forth for Mathrayal ; 

For long 1 mast not linger here, to past 

The easy hours in feast and revelrj^ '. 

Forgetful of my people far away. 

I go to telJ the tluiugs ofsuccesff) 

And seek new comrades. What if it shottld chance - 

'J hat, for this enterprise, our biethren. 

Foregoing ail th( ir hope s and fortunes here, 

lYould jotn my banner ? . .Let me send abroad 

Ihat summons, O my brother ! so secure, 

You may forgive the past, and once again 

^ill peace and concord bless our father s homet 
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Hereafter will be time enow for thii, 

The King replied ; thy easy nature sees notj 

How, if the traitors for thy banner send 

Thefr bidding round, in open warngainst ma 

Their own would soon be spread. I charge thee^ Madoc^ 

Neither to see nor aid these fugltiTes, 

The shame of Owen's blood. 

Sullen he spake, 
And turn'd away ; nor farther commune how 
Did Madoc seek, nor had he more endur'd ; 
For bitter thoughts were rising in his heart. 
And anguish, kindling anger. In such mood 
He t« his sister's chamber took his way. 
She sate with Emma, with the gentle Queen ; 
For Emma had already learnt to lore 
The gently maid. GoerTyl saw what thoughts 
Troubled her brother*s brow. MadoC, she cried. 
Thou hast been with the king, been rashly pleading 
For Ririd and for Rodri ! . . He replt'd, 
I did but ask him little, . . did but say, 
Belike our brethren would go forth with m^, 
To voluntary exile ; then, methought, 
His fear and jealousy mi|;ht well have cea's*di 
And all be safe. 

And did the Ring retail t' 
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Quoih Emma. I will plead for them, qjiath shf , 
With dutiful warmth and zeal will plead for themj 
And surelj Dayid will not say me nay. 

O sister ! cried Goenryl, tempt him n«t I 
Sister, you know him not ! al«5, to touch 
That perilous theme is, even in Madoc here^ 
A perilous folly . . . Sister, tempt him not t 
You do not know the King I 

At that, a fear 
FU d to the cheek of Emma, and her eye, 
Quickening with wander, turn'd toward the Princt^ 
As if i x,jecting that his manly mind 
Would mould Goervyrs meaning to a shape 
L^ss f arful. would inter^jret and amend 
The f^ord^ s e hop'd she did not h.ar aright. 
Emma was young ; iiie was a sacrifice 
To that Fad king crafty which, in marriage.Tows 
Linking two hearts, unl^nowing ca h of each, 
Pervrrto the ordinance of Go 1, and mAei 
*Ihe ho'iest tie a moc\ery and a curse. 
Her eye w»' p itient, and she spake in tones 
So swtet, an;l of :0 pensive gentl« mss, 
Ih'tt (be h* art heard them. INJadoc ! she exclaimed, 
JNuy tiost thou hate the i^axuna I O my brother^ 
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If I have h^ard aright, the hour will canm 

When the Plantagenet shall wish herself 

Among her nobler, happier countrymeny 

From these unnatural enmities escap'd. 

And from the curse which they, will call from heaTeiW 

Shame then snffus'd the Prince's countenance^ 

Mindful how, drunk in anger, he had given 

His hatred loose. My sister Queen, quoth h«, 

Miv?el not you that with my mother's milk 

I siick*d that hatred in. Have they not .been 

The scoai^e and the deTouring sword of God^ 

The curse and pestilence that he hath sent 

To root us from the Fand ? Alas, our crimes 

Ha?e drawn this fearful visitation down ! 

Our sun hath long been westering ; and the nighty 

And darknrss, and extinction are at hand. 

We are a fallen people ! . . From ourseWei 

The desolation and the ruin come ! 

In our o^n vitals duth the poison work* • • 

The House that is divided in itself. 

How shall it stand ? . . A blesdng on yon, Lady I 

But in this wretched family the strife ^ 

Is rooted all too deep : it is an old 

And canker'd wound, . . an eating, killinip sofa^ 
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Shoald ever speak his fear, . '. and sure to you 

All his most inward thoughts he will make known .. 

Counsel him then to let his brethren share 

My enterprise, to send them forth with me 

To everlasting exile. . . She hath told you 

Too rudely of the King ; 1 know him well ; 

He hath a stormy nature ; and what grrhis* 

Of virtue Would ha? e buddt d in his heart, 

Cold winds have ch^ck'd, and bligh ing Reasons- nip^ 

Yet in his kear^ they lite. . . A blessing 01 } od. 

That you may sei^tlieir blossto a^d tbett fruH i 
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Afid now wAJit Mad^etetii fioB Maihiiatftl ; 

O'er Menai s ebbiog tide, nj^ ipountaio patbsi 

Beside grey roomitfuii-fitream, ftod Ipiiely Ifke^ 

And through old Snowdoa*8 forest solitude, 

He held right on his solitijry way* 

Nor pausM b^ io that rocky vale, whera oft 

Up the fi^miliar path, wjth gladder pa^ce, 

His steed had hastened :Iq. the tlr£U*kjnoW'n'door, •• 

That valley, o*er Mfbose crAgs^ and sprinkled treaa^ 

And winding stream, jio.oft bia eye had lov'd 

To linger, gazing, as the eY« grew, dim, 

From Dolwyddel^n*s Tqnicr ; . . alas |. tberefron. 

As from his brother 9 ovonument, he tura'd' 

A t^athing ey^) mid tbrongb tht> rocky Tale 

Sped on. From Qiocn t'dl noon, from .noon till 99B^ 

He traT^Ild o^n Uj^y9/iy ; aiid.when at morn 

Again tb^^Qp^^n Chi^f bi:ftti;«d« bia ateed. 
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The beights of Snowdon on his backward glance 
Hung like a cloud in heaTen, O'er heath and laSL 
And barren height he rode ; and darker new, 
In loftier majesty thy mountain seat, 
Star-loTing Idris. rose. Nor turn'd he now 
Beside Kregennan, where kis infant feet 
Had trod Edny wain's hall ; nor loiter *d he 
In the green Tales of Powys, till he came 
IVhere ^arnway rolls his waters tindemeatk 
The walls of Maftravri, old Mathraral, 
CyTeilioc's ^princely and paternal seat. 

Cut Madoc rush'd not forward now to greet 

The chief he lor'd, for from the hall was heard 

The Toice of harp and aong It was, that day^ * 

The feast of Tictory at Mathraral ; 

Around the Chieftain ^s board the warriors sate ; 

The sword, and i-hield, and helmet, on the wall, 

And round the pillars, were in peace hung up^ 

And, ftt the flashes of the central 6re, 

At fits arose, a dance of wavy Hght 

Fla} d o ( r the reddening steel. The Chiefs, who !a(e 

So jfeil had wielded, in the play of war. 

Those weapons, sate around the board, to qnaflT 

The beverage of the braye, and hear their fame.. 
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Cyreilioc stood 1>efore them, • . in his pride 

Stood' up the Po^t-Prince of Mathraral ; 

His hands were on the harp, his eyes were clos*d| 

His head, as if in rererence to receive 

The inspiration, bent ; anon, he raised 

His glowing countenance, and brighter eye, 

And swept, with passionate hand, the ringing harp. 

Fill high the Hirlas Horn ! to Grufydd bear 

Its frothy beverage, . . from his crimson lance 

The iotader fled ; . . fill high the gold-tipt Horn ! 

Heard ye in Maelor the str p of war ? • • 

The hastening shout ? . • the onset ? • . Did ye hear 

The cla^h and clang of arms ? . . the battle-din, 

Loud as the roar of Ocean, when the winds 

At midnight are abroad ? • • the yell of wounds ? .'• 

The rage ? . . the agony ? . • . give to him the Horn 

Whx>se Fp'*ar was broken, and whose buckler pierced 

With*many a shaft, yet not the less he fought 

And conqu^T'd ; . . therefore let Ednyved share 

Th«' generous draught ; give him the long blue Horn ! 

Pour o.it again, and fill again the spoil 

Of the wild bull, with bilver wrought of yore; 

Bear ye to Tudyr's hand the gulden lip, 

Eagle of battle t fdr Moreiddig fill 



The hononi^lile HirlM ! . ..where.afe The j 2 
V here are the 'apble Brethren ? Wolrei of war. 
They Iujj^ th^ir l^prder well, they did their part. 
Their fame it full, their lot is. praise aadsotig.. . • 
A mournful soipig^to^i^e, a^^ong of woe ! . • 
BraTe Brethri^a ! for their Jiononr brim the ciij». 
Which Ifaejf: .shajil ^yaff^no ^vQfr^. 

We drore away 
The straiten fipm onr land ,; profuse of lif?) 
Our warriors ru9h'd:to battle* an^ the San 
Saw, .froinhis nooiitlde fields, their m^nJy strife* 
Pour thou the flowing, Biead I CJup-Ji^e^rer', fill 
The jEIirlas j , fyr had^t thon beheld the, day 
Of LlidoD^^ tho^ had^t known how well the Chiefs 
Deserye this.hpnpur now.. CyyeiliQc^s .shiel4 
Were (hey in danger,, when the, Invader came.; 

_ » * _ ■ 

Be praise and. libefty their lot-^^n. e^th, • 
And joy be theirs inheayen. 

H^re. ceas'A the ?fopif , 
Then from the threshold on the ru^h-slrewn flpQr 
J^^adoc advanced. Cyveilio^C's eye wa^ bow 
To present forms aw^lfe but, «?e(l.as,sliil 
He fvlt his hsrp-chords throb withdyiog squsj^i. 
The heat and stir and ^passiop .had not y%i • 
Subsided in his souU Agf^A he-stf;i^ct^ 
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The loud-ton'd harp. . . , Pour from the silver rase, 

Aad brim the honourable Horn, and bear 

The draught of joy to Madoc, . . he who lirst 

Explor'd the desert ways of Ocean, first, 

Through the wide waste of sea and sky, held on 

Undaunted, till upon another World, 

The Lord and Conqueror of the Elements, 

He set his foot triumphant I Fill for him 

The Hirlas ! fill the honourable Horn ! 

This is a happy hour, for Madoc treads 

The hall of Mathraval ; by every foe 

Dreaded, by every friend belov'd the best, 

Madoc, the Briton Prince, the Ocean I^ord, 

Who never for injustice rear'd his arm. 

Give him the Hirlas Horn, fill, till the draught 

Of joy shall quiver o'er the golden brim ! 

In happy hour the hero hath return'd ! 

In happy hour the friend, the brother treads 

Cy veilioc's floor ! 

He sprung to greet his guest ^ 
The cordial grasp of fellowship was given ; 
They gave the seat of honour, and they fill'd 
For him the Hirlas Horn. . .So there was joy 
In Mathraval. Cy veilioc and his Chiefs, 
All eagerly, with wonder-waiting eyes, 

VOL. I. F 
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Look to tke Wanderer of the Waters* tato* 
Nor mean the joy which kindled Madoc^i broWy 
Whenas he told of daring enterprise 
Crown'd wilh deserr*d success. Ilitoiit they faeaM 
,0f all (I|e ble^ings of that happier clime ; 
And when the adrenturer spake of «oon returaj 
Each on the other gaz'd, as if ta sj^y, 
Methinks it were a goodly lot to dwell 
In that fair land in peace. 

Then said the Prince 
Of Powys^ Madoc, at an happy tirao 
I'hy feet have sought the house of M&thraval ; 
For on the morrow, in the eye of light, 
Our bards will hold their congress* Seekest thou 
Comrades to share success ? proclaim aibroad 
Thine invitation there, and it shMl spread 
Far as our fathers ancient tongue is known. 

The mantling mead 'went round kt MathraTal; . • 
That was a happy hour 1 Of other years 
They talk'd^ of common toils, arid fields of war 
Wherd they fjught side by side ; of Corweo's day 
Of glory > And of comrades now.po more : . . 
Themes of delight, and grief which brought its joy. 
Thus they beguiPd th^ pleasabt hours^ while night 
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Waia^d fast away ; then late they laid them downip 
Each 9a his bed of rushes, stretch'd aroand 
l^e central fire. 

The Sua was newlj risen 
Whea Madoc joined his host, no longer n«w 
£iad as the conquering chief of Maelor, 
In princely arms, but in his nobler robe, 
The skyi-blue mantle .of the bard, arjray'd. 
So for the place of meeting they set forth ; 
And now they reach'd M^angeir^ lonely church. 
Amid a groTe of evergreens it stood, 
A garden and a grove, where every grave 
Waa deck'd widi flowers, or with unfading plants 
Overgrown, sadiiie) and funeral, rosemary* 
Here Madoc paus*d. The morn is young, quoth h^ ; 
A little while to old remembrance given 
ATill not belat^ us. . . Many a year hath .fled, 
Cyveilioc, since you led n^e here, and told 
The legend of the Saint. Come ! • . be not loath I 
We will not loiter long. . • So soon to jnonnt 
The bark, which will for ever bear me hence, 
I would not willingly pass by one spot 
That thus recals the thought of other times. 
Without a pilgrim's visit, ^ 

Thus he spake, 
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And drew Cyveilioc through the church^yard porch, 

To the rude image of Saint Monacel. 

Dost thou remember, Owen, said the Prince, 

When first I was thy guest in early youth, 

1 hat once, as we had wanderM here at eve, 

You told, how here a poor and hunted hare 

Han to the Virgin^s feet, and look'd to her 

For life ? . . I thought, when listening to the tale^ 

She had a merciful heart, and that her face 

Must with a saintly gentleness have beam'd, 

When beasts cuuld read its rirtue. Here we sate, 

Upon the jutting root of this old yeugh... 

Dear friend ! so pleasant didst thou make those days, 

That in my heart, long as my heart shall beat^ 

Minutest recollections still will live^ 

Still be the source of joy. 

At Madoc spdk^^ 
Ills glancing eye fell on a monument, 
Around whose base the rosemary droop*d down^ 
As yet not roottd well. Sculptured above, 
A warrior lay ; tlie shi<^ld was on his arm ; 
Madoc approached) and saw the blazonry, . . 
A sudden chill ran through him, as he read. 
Here Yorwcrih lies ... it was his brother*s grarc. 
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Cyveiiioc took him by the hand : For this, 

Madoc, was ) so loath to enter here ! 

He s6ught the sanctuary, but close upon him 

The murderers followed, and by yonder copse 

The stroke of death was giren. All I could 

Was done ; . . I saw him here ponsign'd to rest, 

Dail^ due masses for his soul are sung, 

And duly hath his grare been deck'd with flower* 

So layivig, from the place of death he led 
The silent prince. But lately, he pursued, 
Llewelyn was my guest, thy favourite boy. 
For thy sake and his own, it was my hope 
That he would make his home at Mathraval : 
He had not nreded then a father's lo?e. 
But he, I know not on what enterprise, 
Was brooding eyrr ; and these secret thoughts 
Led him away. God prosper the braye boy ! 
It were a happier day for this poor land 
If e*er Llewelyn mount his rightful throne* 
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.The plaoe of meeting was a high hill-top^ 
Nor bower'd with trees, nor broken by the pltMig^ 
Remote frojti human dweliiagSy and the stir 
Of human life, and open to the breath 
And to the eye of Heaven. In days of yore. 
There had the circling stones been pLantod ; thosTp,. 
From earliest age», the primeTal lore. 
Thro' Bard to Bard, with reverence handed dowiu 
They whom to wonder, or the love of song, 
Or revereiice of thek* father's ancient rites 
Led thither, stood without the ring of stones^ 
CyTeilioc enjter'd to ike initiate Bards, 
Uimself, albeit his bands were stain*d with war. 
Initiate ; for the Order in the lapse 
Of years, and in' their nation's long decline. 
From the first rigour of their purity 
Somewhat had fallen. *The Masters of the Song; 
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IiiaKure robes irere roh*d, . . that one bright hue 
To emblem unity, and peace, and truth. 
Like IleaTen, which o^er a world of wickedness 
Spreads its eternal canopy serene^ 

The bards ^f Britain there, a noble band, 
Within tke Stones of Federatijn stood, 
On the green turf, and under the blue sky, 
Theip hpe^ads in reverence bare, and bare of foot. 
A* deathless brotherhood ! CyTeilioc there, 
Lord of the Ilirlas ; Llywarc there was seen, 
And old Cynddelw, to whose lofty sang, 
SOvHiany a time amidst his father's hall^ 
Resigning jail his soul, had Madoc giren 
The flow of feeling loose. But Madoc*s heart 
Was full ; old feelings and remembrances 
And thoughts from ^hich was no escape, arose : 
He was not there to whose sweet lay, so oft, 
With all a brother's fond delight, he loT'd 
To listen, . . Hoel was not there ! . . the hand 
That once so well, amid the triple chords, 
MoT'd in the rapid maze of harmony. 
It had no motion now ; the lips were dumb 
Which knew all tones of pa3sioq ; and that heart, 
That warm, ebullient h^^att, was cold and still, 
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Upon its bed of clay. lie IcokM around, 

And there was no familiar countenance, 

None but CyndJelw's face, which he had learnt 

In childhood, and old age had set his mark^ 

Making unsightly alteration there. 

Another generation had sprung up, 

And made him feel how fast the days of man 

Flow by, how soon their number is told out. 

]fe knew not then that IJy ware's lay should give* 

His future fame ; his spirit on the past 

Hrooding, beheld, with no forefeeling joy, 

The rising sons of song, who there essayed 

Their raglet flight. But there among the youth, 

In the green yestur.' of their earliest rank, 

Or with the aspirants clad in nvotley garb, 

Young l!onyras stood ; and, one whose favourM race 

Heaven with the hereditary power had blest, 

The old Gwalchmai's not degenerate child ; 

And there another ranion ; gifted youths, 

The heirs of immortality on earth, 

Whose after-strains, through many a distant age 

Cambria shall boast, and love the songs that tell 

1'he fame of Owen's house. " 

Th(»re, in the eve 
Of light, and in the face of day, the rites 
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Began. Upon the Stone of Co?enant 

The sheathed sword was laid ; the Master then 

Rak'd up his Yoice, and cried, Let them who sec^k 

The high degvee and sacnd pri^il«ge 

Of Bardic science, and of Cimbric lore, 

Here to the Bards of BritKiin make their ctaim ! 

Thus having said, the Master bade the youths 

Approach the place of peace, and merit there 

The Bard^ most honourable name : At that, 

Heirs and transmitters of the ancient light, 

The youths advanced ; they heard the Cimbric lore,. 

From earliest days preser«'d ; they sfruck their harps,. 

And each in due succession^ raised the song. 

Last oC the aspirants, as of greener yc a-rs, 
Young Capadoc advanced : his lip as yit 
Scarce darkened with its down, his. flaxen locks; 
Wreath'd in contracting ringlets wavi;jg low ; 
His large blue eyes were bright, and kindled novu 
With that same passion that inflam'd his cheek ; 
Yet in his cheek there was the sickliness 
Which thought and feeling leave, woarinsf away 
The hue of youth. Inclining on his harp. 
He, while his comrades in probation song 
Approved their claim, stood hearkening, as ijt seem*d;»^ 

jf5 
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And yH like unrntelllgpbre sounds 
He tieftrd the symphony and Toice attan^d^ f 
Ereii lit such feelingfr as, all ukid«fia'd, 
Come with the flow of waters to the soul, 
Or with the motions of the moonlight sky, 
Lut when his bidding came^he at tlra calt 
Arising from the dreamy mood, adraaced. 
Threw back his mantle, and began the lay. 

Where are the ions of Gatran ? where his tribct^ 
The faithfol ? following their beloved Chief, 
They the Green Islands of the Ocean sought ; 
Ner human tongue hath told, nor human ear, 
l^ince from the silver shores they went their way^ 
Hath heard their fortunes; In his crystal Ark^ 
Whither saird Merlin with hifr band of Bards^ 
Old JMerlin, master of (he mystic lore? 
Belike his crystal Ark, instinct with life« 
Obedient to the mighty Master, reached 
The Land of the Departed f there, belike^ 
They in the clime of immortality. 
Themselves immortal, drink the gales of bliss^. 
Which o'er Fiathinnis breathe eternal spriiig^ 
Blending whatever odours make the gale 
Qf evening sweet; whatever melodj 
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Oblirms the wood*traT«ller. In their high-roord halli 
There, with the Chiefs of other days, feel they 
The mingled joy penrade them ? . . Or beneath 
The mid-sea waters, did that crystal Ark 
Jtewn to the secret depths of Ocean plunge 
Iti fated crew ? Dwell they in coral bowers 
With Mermaid lotes, teaching their paramours 
The songs that stir the sea, or make the winds 
Hush, and the wares be still ? In fields of joy 
HaTe they their home, where central fires maintaia t 
Perpetual summer,- where one emerald light 
Though the green element for ever flows ? 

Twice have the sons of Britain left her shores, 

As the fledgM eaglets quit their native nest ; 

Twice oyer ocean have her fearless sons 

For ever sailed away. Again they launch 

Their vessels to the deep. . . Mho mounts the bark ? 

The Son of Owen, the beloved Prince, 

Who never for inji^stlce rear'd his arm. 

Respect hift enterprrae, ye Ocean Wav( s ! 

Ye Winds of Heaven, waft Madoc on his way \ 

The Waves of Ocean, and the Winds o Heaven- > 

Became his ministers, and Madoc foand 

The- world he sought. 
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Who seeks the better land ? 
Mho mounts the vessel for the world of peace? 
He who hath felt the throb of pride, to hear 
Our ol I illustrious annals ; who was taught 
To lisp the fame of Arthur, to revere 
Great Caralach*s unconquer'd soul, and call 
That gallant chief his countryman, who led 
The wrath of Britain, from her chalky shores 
I'o drive the Roman robbejr. lie who loves 
Ills country, and who feels his country *s sham?,. 
Whose bones amid a land of scrvitcule 
Co 111 J never rest in peace ; who, if he saw 
His cliiKlren slaves, would feel a pang in heaven, . . 
He mounts the bark, to seek for liberty. 

Who seeks the better, land ? The wretched one^ 
Whose joys are blasted all, whose heart is sick> 
Who bath no hope, to whom all change is gain^ 
To whom remembered pleasures strike a pang . 
\VhIch only guilt should know; . . he mounts the bark I 
The bard will mount the bark of banishment ; 
The harp of Cambria shall, in other lands, 
Remind, the Cambrian of his father's fame ; ^ . 
The Bard wi,ll seek the land of liberty, 
Tbe world of peace. , . O Piince^ receive the Dardl . 
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He ceas*d the song. His cheek, now fever fiush'^^ 
Was turned to Madoc, and his asking eye 
LingcrM on him in hope ; nor linger'd long 
The look expectant ; forward sprung the PrinCe^ 
And stretched to Caradoc the right-hand pledge, 
And for the comrade of his entcrprize, 
With joyful welcome, haii'dtho joyful Bar>d. 

Nor needed now the Searcher of the Sea 

Announce his entcrprize, by Caradoc 

In song announced so well ; from man to man 

The busy murmur spread, while from the Stone 

Of Covenant the sword was taken up^ 

And from the Circle of the Ceremony 

The Bards went forth, their meeting now fulfiJPd. 

The multitude, unheeding all beside, 

Of Madoc and his noble enterprize 

Held stirring converse on their homeward way^ 

And spread abroad the tidFogs of the Land, 

Where Plenty dwelt with Liberty and Peacet, 
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So in the court of Powys plc^santlj^ . 

With hawk and hound afield, and harp in haTt^ . 

The days went by ; till Madoc, for his heart \ 

Was with Cadwallon, and In early spring 

Must he tet forth to join him oversea, 

Took his constrained farewell. To Dinevawr ^ 

He bent his way, whence many a tfade with Rhys , 

Had he gone forth to»mite the Saxon foe. 

The Son of Owen greets his father's friend 

With reTerential joy : nor did the Lord 

Of Dinevawr with cold or deadened heart 

Welcome the Prince he lov*d, though not with joy v 

Unmingled now, nor the proud consciousness 

Which in the man of tried and approved worth 

Could bid an equal hail. Henry had seen 

The Lord of Dinevawr between his knees 

Yow homage : yea^ the Lord of Dinevaw^r 
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Had knelt in homage to that Saxen kiag, 
Who set a price upon his father's head. 
That Saxon, on whose soul his mother's blood 
Cried out for Tengeance. Madoc saw the shame 
Which Rhys would fain hate hidden, and, in grief 
For the degenerate land, rejoiced at heart 
That now another country was his home. 

Musing on thoughts like these, did Madoc roa9» 

Alone, aloog the Towy's winding shore. 

The beavers in its bank had hoUow'd out 

Their social place of dwelling, and had damni*d 

The summer«current, with their perfect ait 

Of instinct, erring not in means nor eifd. 

But as the floods of spring had broken down 

Their barrier, so it's bpeaches XNirepair'd 

Were left, and round the piles, whkh deeper-dritetf 

StUl held their place, the eddying waters whirl'd. 

Now in those habitations desolate 

One sole vurviror dwelt : him Madoc saw, 

Labouring alone, beside his bermk house ; 

And in that mood of melancholy thought, • • 

For in his boyhood he had loT'd to watch 

Their social work, and for he knew that man 

In bloody sport had w:eU-nigh rooted out 
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The poor comnmnitj, . . the pmifious sight* 

Became a grief and burthen. • Ere came on; 

The dry leaves rustled to the wind^ and fell 

And floated on the stream ; there was no Toice 

Save of the mournful rooks, who overhead 

Wing'd their l^ng line ; for fragrance of sweet flowers^ 

Only the odour of tiie autumnal leaves ; . • 

All sights and sounds of sadness. . . And the place 

To that despondent mood was ministrant;-. .. 

Among the hills of Gwyneth, and i^s. wiids 

And mountain glens, perforce he chorii-h'd still' 

The hope of mountain liberty ; they braced 

And knit the heart and arm of hardihood ; • . 

But here, in these green meads, by these low slopes^ 

And hanging groves, attempered to the scene, 

Ilis spirit yielded. As he loiterd on, 

There came toward hiim- one in peasant garb, 

And calFd his- name ; . . he started at the sound, 

For he had heeded not the man-*s approach ; 

And now tha.t sudden and familiar voice « 

Came on him,, like a vision. So he s'.ood 

Gazing, and knew him not in the dim light, 

Till he again cried, Madoc ! . . then he woke,. 

And knew. the voice of Ririd, and sprang on^ 

And fell upon bis neck^ and wept for. joy 

And sorrow. 
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O my brother ! Ririd criedy 
Long, Tery long it is since I haje heard 
The Toice of kindness ! . • Let me go with thee t 
I am a wanderer in my father's land) . . 
Iloel he kiil'd, and Yorwerth hath he slain ; 
Llewelyn hath not where to hide his head 
In his own kingdom ; Rodri is in chains. • • 
Let me go with thee, IVIadoc, to some land 
Where I may look upon the sun, nor dread 
The light that may betray me ; where at night 
I may not, like a hunted beast, rouse up. 
If the leayes rustle over me. 

The Lord 
Of Ocean struggled with his swelling heart. 
Let me go with thee ? . . but thou didst not doubt 
Thy brother . . Let thee go ? . . with what a joy, 
Rirld, would I collect the remnant left. 
The wretched remnant now of Owen's house, 
And mount the bark of willing banishment, 
And leave" the tyrant to his Saxon friends, 
And to his Saxon yoke ! . • I urged him thus, 
Curbed down my angry spirit, and besought 
Ouly that I might bid our brethren come, 
And share my exile. And he spurn'd my prayer! 
Thou h^st a gentle pleader at his court j 
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Sbe imrjr prerail ; till then abf<fe thou here, • . 

Bat not in this^ the garb of fear and gailt. 

Come thon to DineTawr, . . assume thygeH^ . • 

The good old Rhys vill bid thee welcome there^ 

And the Great Palace, like a sanctuary, 

Is safe. If then Queen Emma's plea should faif. 

My timely bidding hence shall summon thee, 

When I shall spread the sail. • . Nay, hast thou leavflC 

Suspicion ; . . Rhys is noble, and no deed 

Of treachery ever sullied his fair fame. 

Madoc then led his brother to the hall 
Of Rhys. I brrng to thee a supplicant, 

King, he cried ; thou wert my father^s friend I 
And till our barks be ready in the spring, 

1 know that here the persecuted son 
Of Owen will be safe. 

A welcome guest ! 
The old warrior cried ; by his good father's sou!, 
He is a welcome guest at Dineyawr ! 
And rising as he spake, he pledged his hand 
Tb hospitality. . . How now ! q^uoth he ; 
This raiment ill beseems the princely son 
Of Owen I . . Ririd at his words was led 
Apart ; they wash*d hb feet, they gave to hint 
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Fine Ihien, as beseemed hid royal race, 

The tunic of soft texture woren well, 

The broMer'd girdle, the broad mantle edged 

With fur and.flowing low, the bonnet last, 

FormM of some forest martin's costly spoils 

The Lord of Dinerawr sate at the dice 

With Mftdoc, when he saw him, thus array'd. 

Returning to the hall; Aye ! this is well I 

The noble Chief exclsim'd ; 'tis as of yore, 

When in Aberfraw, at his father's boarcf^ 

We sate together, after we had won 

Peace and rejoicing, with our own right hands, 

By Corwen, where, cotamixt with Saxon blood. 

Along. its« rocky channel the dark Dee 

Roll'd darker waters. . 4 Would that all his house 

Had, in their day of trouble, thought of me, 

And honoured me like thi» ! David respects 

Deheubarth's strength, nor would respect it Jess, 

When such protection leagued its cause with HeaTea. 

• 

I had forgot his Messenger ! quoth he. 
Arising from the dice. Go, bid him here t 
He came here this morning at an ilLstarr'd hour^ 
To M adoc he pursued ; my lazy grooms 
Had let the hounds play havoc in my flockj 
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And mj old blood was cliaf d. I*faith, the King 
Hath chosea well his messenger : . . he saw 
That, in that mood, 1 might have render'd him 
A hot and hasty answer^ and hath waited^ 
B< like to David's senrice and to mine, 
Aly btittcr leisure. 

Now the Messenger 
Entered the hall ; Goagan of Pow^s-land, 
He of Caer-Einirn was it, who was charged 
From Gwyneth to Deheubarth ; a^biaye man. 
Of copiouR speech. He told the royal &oa 
Of Gryffidd, the descendant of the line 
Of Rhys.ab.Tudyr mawr, that he came there 
From David, son of Owen, of the stock 
Of kingly Cynan. I am sent, said he, 
With friendly greeting ; and as I receive 
Welcome and honour, so, in David's name, 
Am I to thank the Lord of Dinevawr. 

Tell on ! quoth Rhys, the pnrport and the cau se 
Of this appeal ? 

Of late, some f'lgltiveg 
Came from the South to Mona, whom the King 
Received with gen* rous welcome Some there were 
Who blara'd bi& royal goodness ; for they said. 
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These were the subjects of a rival Prince, 
Who, perad venture, would with no such bonntj 
Cherish a northern suppliant. This they urged^ 
I know not if from memory of old feuds, 
Better forgotten, or in envy. Mov'd 
Hereby, King David swore he would not rest 
Till he had put the question to the proof, 
Whetiier, with liberal honour, the Lord Rhys 
Would greet hi< mr sseng( r ; but none was found^ 
Of all who had instill'd that evil doubt, 
Ready to bear this embassy : J heard it, 
And did my person tender, . . for I knew 
The nature of Lord Rhys of Dinevawr. 

Well ! quoth the Chief, Goagan of Powys-land, 
This honourable welcome that thou seckest, 
Wherein may it consist ? 

In giving me, 
Goagan of Powj-s-land replied, a horse 
Better than mine, to bear me home, a suit 
Of seemly raiment, and ten marks in coin. 
And raiment and two marks to him who leads 
My horse's bridle. 

For his sake, said Rhys, 
Who sent thee, thou shalt have the noblest steed 
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In all mj etuds. • • I double thee tlie^ftrksy 

And give the raiment three-fold* More than this, . . 

Say thou to. David, that the guests who sit 

At board with me, and drink of mj own cap, 

Are Madoie and Lord Ririd. Tell die King, 

That thus it is Lord Rhya of DIneTawr, 

Delighteth to do honour to the sons 

Of Owen, of his old and honoured frie&d* 
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Farewell, my brotber, cried the Oceam CMef $ 
A little while farewell ! as through the gate 
Of DineTawr he past, to pass agaia 
That hospitable threshold never more. 
And thou too, O thou good old man ! true friend 
Of Owen, and of Owen's house, farewell ! 
'Twill not be told me, Rhys, when thy grey haira 
Are to the grave gone down; but oftentimet 
In the distant world I flhall remember thee. 
And think that, come thy summons when it may^ 
Thou wilt not leave a braver man behind. • « • 
Now God be with thee, Rhyfi ! 

The old Chief paus'd 
A moment ere he answer*dj as for pain ; 
Then shaking his hoar head, I never yet 
Gave thee this hand unwilUngly before ! 
When for. a guest I spread the board, my heart 
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Will think on him, whom eyer with most joy 
It leapt to welcome : should I ever lift 
The spear against the Saxon, . . for old Rhys 
Hath that within him yet, that could uplift 
The Cimbrlc sprar, . I then shall wish his aid, 
Who oft has conqui r'd with me : when I kneel 
In prayer to Heaven, an old man's prayer shall beg 
A blessing on thee ! 

Madoc answered not, 
But graspt his hand in silence, then sprang up 
And spurr'd his courser on. A weary way, 
Through forest and o'er fell, Prince Madoc rode. 
And now he skirts the bay whose reckless wayes 
Roll o'er the plain of GwaeloJ : fair fields, 
And busy towns, and happy village's, 
They overwhelm d in one disastrous day ; 
For they, by their eternal siege, had sapp'd 
The bulwark of the land while Seithenyn 
Took of his charge no thought, till, in his sloth 
And riotous cups surprised, he saw the sea 
Roll like an army o*er ihe ley^ird mound. 
A supplicant in other conrts, he moarn'd 
His crime and ruin ; in another's court 
The kingly harp'of Garanhir was heard, 
^Vailing his kingdom wreck-d ; and many a Prince, 
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Warned bj the visitation, sought and gain*d 
A wintly crown, Tyneio, Merini, 
Boda andr'Brenda and Aelgy?arch, 
Gwynon and Celyriin and G wynodyl. 

To Bardsey was the Lord of Ocean bound ; 
Bardsey, the holy Islet, in whose soil 
Did many a Chief and many a Saint repose, 
His great progenitors. He mounts the skiHT; 
Her canvass swells before the breeze, the sea 
Sings round her sparkling keel, and soon the Lord 
Of Ocean treads the venerable share. 

There was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
'ilie azure heaven ; the blessed Sun, alone, 
In unapproachable divinity, 
Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light. 
How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky, 
The billows heave ! one glowing green expanse, 
Save where along the bending line of shore 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock's neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Embath'd in emerald glory. All the flockt 
Of Ocean are abroad : like floating foam, 
The sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves i 
VOL. I. G 
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With long protrtided neck the connoranti 

Win^' their far fligH aloft, and round and ronnd 

The plovers wheel, and give their note of J07. 

It was a day that sent into the heart 

A summer feeling : even the insect swarms , 

From their dark nooks and coyerts issned forth. 

To sport thro' one day of existence more ; 

The solitary primrose on the bank, 

Seem'd now as though it had no cause to mourn 

Its bleak autumnal birth ; the Rocks, and Shores^ 

The Forest and the everlasting Hills, 

Smird in that joyful sunshine, • .they partook 

ahe universal blessing. 

To this Isle, 
"Where his forefathers were consigned to dust, 
Did Madoc come for natural piety, 
Ordering a solemn service for their souls. 
Therefore for this the Church that day was dress'd.; 
For this the Abbot, in his alb array 'd. 
At the high altar stood ; for this infus'd, 
Sweet incense from the waving thuribule 
Rose like a mist, and the grey brotherhood 
Chaunted the solemn mass. And now on hi^ ' 
The mighty Mystery had been elevate, 
.And now around the graves the brethexen 
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In long array proceed : each in his hand, 

lall as the staff of some wayfaring man, 

Bears the brown taper, with their daylight fiam^ 

Dimming the chearful day. Before the train 

The Cross is borne, where, fashion'd to the life. 

In shape, and size, and ghastly colouring, 

The awful Image hangs. Next, in its shrine 

Of gold and crystal, by the Abbot held. 

The mighty Mystery came ; on either hand 

Three Priests uphold above, on silver wandf,^ 

The purple pall. With holy water next 

A father went, therewith, from hyssop branch, . 

Sprinkling the graves ; the while, with one accord, 

The solemn psalm of mercy all inton'd. 

Pure was the faith of Madoc, though his mind 
To all this pomp and solemn circnmstance 
Yielded a willing homage. But the place 
Was holy ; . . the dead air, which underneath 
Those arches never felt the healthy sun, 
Nor the free motion of the elements. 
Chilly and damp, infus'd associate awe : 
The sacred odoars of the inceoBe still 
Floated ; the daylight and the taper-flames 
Commingled, dimming each, and each bedimm^d ^ 
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And as the slow procession paced alon^, 

Still to their hymn, as if in symphony, 

The rjBgu'.af foot.fall sounded ; swelling now, 

Their Toices in one chorus, loud and deep, 

Kung o'er the echoing aisle ; and when it ceas'd, 

The silence of that huge and safcred pile 

Came on the heart. What wonder if the Prince 

Yielded his homage now ? the influences 

Of that sweet autumn day made every sense 

Alive to every impulse, . . and beneath 

The stones whereon he stood, his ancestors 

Wer€i mouldering, dust to dust. Father I quoth he, 

When now the rites were ended, . . far away 

It hath been Madoc's lot to pitch his tent 

On other shores ; there, in a foreign land, 

Far from my fathers* burial place- must I 

Be laid to rest ; yet would I have my name 

Be held with theirs in memory., I beseech you, 

Have this a yearly rite for evermore. 

As I will leave endowment for the same ; 

And let me be remember'd in the prayer. 

The day shall be a holy day with me, 

While I do five ; they who come after m« 

Will hold it holy ; it will be a bond 

Of love and brotherhood, when all beside 
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ITath been dissolved ; and though wide ocean roJli 

Between my people and their mother Islo, 

I'hls shall be their communion : Thoy shall send, 

Link'd in one sacred feeling at one hour, 

In the same language, the same pra} er to Hearen, 

And each remembering each in piety, 

Pray for the others welfare. 

The old man 
Partook that feeling, and some pious tears 
Fell down his aged cheek. Kinsman and son. 
It shall be so ! said hev* and thou shalt be 
Remember'd in the prayer : nor then alone ; 
Bat till my sinking sands be quite run out^ 
This feeble voice shall, from its solitude, 
G up for thee to Heaven ! 

And now the bell 
Rung out its chearful summons ; to the hall, 
In seemly older, pass the brotherhood : 
The serving.men wait with the ready ewer ; 
The place of honour to the Prince is given, 
The Abbot's right hand guest ; the viands smoke, 
The horn of ale goes round ; and now, the catcs 
Remov'd, for dayiJ of festival reserved 
Comes choicer beverage, clary, hippocras, 
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And meed mature, that to the goblet's brim 
Sparkles, and sings, and smiles. It was a daj 
Of that allowable and temperate mirth 
Which leares a joy for memory. Madoc told 
His tale ; and thus, with question and reply 
And cheerful intei^course, from noon till nones 
The brethren sate ; and when the quire was donei 
Renew'd their coiiYerse, tUl the yesper bell. 

And now the Porter called Prince Madoc out, 
'i*o speak with one, he said, who from the land 
Had sought him, and requir d his priyate.ear. 
Madoc in the moonlight met him : in his hand 
The stripling held an oar, and on hb back^ 
Like a broad shield, the coracle was hung. 
Uncle ! he cried, and, with a gush of tears, 
Sprung to the glad embrace. 

O my brare boy ! 
Llewelyn ! my dear boy ! with stifled roice, 
And interrupted utterance, Madoc cried, 
And many times he claspt him to his breast. 
And many times drew back and gaz'd upon him, 
Wiping the tears away which dimmed the sight. 
And told him how his heart had yearn'd for him 
As with a father's love^ and bade him now 
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Forsake his Idnely haunts and come with fcim^ 
And sail beyond the seas and share bis fate. 

No ! by my God ! the high-hearted youth replied^ 

It nerer shall be said Llewelyn left 

His fathers murderer on his father's throne ! . 

I am the rightful king of this poor land. • . 

Go thoa, and wisely go ! but I must stay, 

That I may sar© my people. Tell me, Uncle, 

The story of thy fortunes ; I can hear it 

Here in this lonely Isle, and at this hour, 

Securely. 

Nay^qiioth Madoc, tell me firsts' 
Where are thy haunts and corerts, and what hop« 
Thou hast to bear thee up ? Why goest thou not 
To Mathraval ? there would Cyreilioc give 
A kinsman's welcome ; or at Dinerawr, 
The guest of honour shouldst thou be with Rhys ; 
And he, belike, from David might obtain 
Some recompense^ though poor. 

What recompense ? 
£zclaim'd Llewelyn ; what hath he to give, . 
But life for life ? and what have I to claim 
But vengeance, find my father Yorwerth's throne? - 
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If with aught short of that my soul could rest, 

Would I not through the \^ide world follow thee^ 

Dear Uncle ! and fare with thee, well or ill, 

And show to thine old age the tendrrness 

My childhood found from thee ! . .What hopes I hzv^ 

Let time display : Have thou no fear for me I 

My bed is made wilhin the ocean cayes^ 

Of sea-weeds, bleached by many a sun and shower j 

1 know the mountain dons, and every hold 

And fastness of the forest ; and I know, . . . 

AVhat troubles him by day and in his dreams, . . • 

There's many an honest heart in Gwyneth yet ! 

But tell me thine adventure ; that will be 

A joy to think of in long winter nights, 

AVhen stormy billows make my lullaby. 

So, as they walk'da.long the moonlight shore, 
Did Madoc tell him all ; and still he strove, 
By dwelling on that noble end and aim, 
'1 liat of his actions was the. heart and life, 
'Jo win him to his wish. It (ouch'd the youth j 
Anl when the Prince had ceas'd, he heavd a sigh, 
1 ong-drawn and deep, as if regret were there. 
No, no t he cried, that must not be ! lo yonder 
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Mj native mountains, and how beautiful 

Thry r^st in the moonlight 1 I was nurst amon* them ; 

They s:iw my sports in childhood, thry have seen 

My scirraws, they have sav'd me in the hour 

Of danger; . . I have vow'd^ that as they were 

My cradle, they shall be my monument I , . 

But we shall meet again, and thou wilt find me 

When next thou visitost thy native Isle, 

King in Aberfraw ! . ^ 

Ncver^'^pore, Llewelyn, 
Madoc replied, shall I behold th^ shores 
Of Oritain, nor will ever tale of me 
Reach the Green Isle again. With fearful care 
I chuse my little company, and leave 
No traces of our path, where Violence, 
And bloody Zeal, and bloodier Avarice, 
Might find their blasting way. 

' If it he so, . . 
And rightly thou hast judged, the youth replied, 
1 hou wilt not know my fate ; . . but this be sure, 
It shall not be inglorious. I have in me- 
A hope from Heaven. . . Give me thy blessing, Uncle ! 

Llewelyn J kneeling on the sand, embraced 
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Bis knees^ irith lifted head and streaming eyes 
Listening, He rose, and fell on Madoc's neck^ 
And clasp'd him, with a silent agony, . . 
1 hen launched his coracle, and took his way^ 
A lonely trareller on the moonlight s«a« 
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Now haA Prioce Madoc left the hoi j Isle, 

And homeward to Aberfraw, through the wildl k 

Of Arvon, bent his course. A little way 

He tura'd aside, by natural impulses 

MoF^d^ to behold Cadwallon*s lonely hut. 

That lonely dwelling stood among the hills, ■ 

By a grey mountain.stream ; just elevate 

Above the winter torrents did it stand, 

Upon a craggy bank ; an orchard slope -- 

Arose behind, and joyous was the scene, . 

In early summer, when those antic trees 

Shone with their blushing blossoms, and the flax^ 

Twinkled betieath the breeze its lireliest green • 

But, save the flax.f eld and that orchard slope^ 

All else was desolate, aad now all wore 

One sober hue ; the narrow yale which wound 

Among the billS; was grey if|th rpcks, that peer'd 
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Above its shallow soil ; the mountain side 
Was loose with stones bestrewn, which, oftentimes 
Sliding beneath the foot of straggling goat, 
Clatter'd adown the steep, or hugcr crags, 
WJiich, when the coming frost should loosen thejn, 
Would thunder down. All things assorted well 
Witli that grey mountain hue ; the low stone lines, 
Which scarcely seem'd to be the work of man, 
The dwelling, rudely rear'd with stones unhewn, 
The stubble flax, the crooked apple-trees, 
Grey with their fleecy moss and misseltoe, 
The white.bark'd birch, now leafless, and the ash, 
AVIiose knotted roots were like the riftod rock. 
Thro' which they forced their way. Adown the val^, 
ISroken by stones, and o'er a stoney bed, 
Hoird the loud mountain. stream. 

When Madoc came, 
A little child was sporfing by the brook. 
Floating the fallen leaves, that he might sec them 
Whirl in the eddy now, and now Le driven 
Down the descent, now on the smoother stream 
Sail onward, far away. But when he heard 
The horse's tramp, he rais'd his head, and watch'd 
The Prince, who now dismounted and dr*.w nigh. 
The little boy still fix*d his eye« on him^ 
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His bright blue eyes ; the wind just i^or'd the curll 
That cluster'd round his brow ; and so he stood. 
His rosy cheeks still lifted up to gaze, 
In innocent wonder. Madoc took his hand, 
And now had ask'd his name, and if he dwelt 
There, in the hut, when from that cottage door 
A woman came, who, seeing Madoc, stopt . 
^Vith such a fear, . . .for she had cause for fcar^ ••• 
As when a bird, returning to her nest, 
Turns to a tree beside, if she behold 
Some prying boy too near the dear retreat* 
Howbcit, advancing soon, she now approa.h'd 
The approaching Prince, and timidly enquir'd, 
If, on his wayf*irc, he had lost the Irack, 
That thither he had stray'd. Not so, replied 
The gentle Prince ; but having known this place, 
/nd its old habitants, I came once more 
To view the lonely hut among the hills. 
Ilath it been long your dwelling ? 

Some few ycari, 
Here we ha^o dwelt, quoth she, my child and I. 
Will it please yoa enter, and partake such fare 
As we can give ? Still timidly she spake, 
Cut gathering courage from the gentle mien 
Of him with whom ^\e convers'd. Madou thank'd 
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Her MenAy proffer, and toward the hut 
They went, and in his arm» he took the boj. 
Who is his father ? said the Prince, but wtsh'd 
The word nnutter'd ; for thereat her cheek 
Was flushed with sudden heat, and manifest pain %-: 
And she replied, He peris&'d in the war. 

Thej enter'd now her home ; she spread the board. 

Bringing fresh curds, and cheese like curd so white^ 

The orehard fruits, and what sweet beyerage 

Her bees, who now were slumbering in the hive. 

Had toird to purvey all the summer long. 

Three years, said Madoc, have gone by, since here 

I found a timely welcome, overworn 

With toil, and sorrow, and sickness : . • three long yearst 

'Twas when the battle had been waged hard by. 

Upon the plain of Arvon. 

She grew pale. 
Suddenly pale ; and seeing that he marked 
The change, she told him, with a feeble voice, 
That was the fatal fight which widow'd her* 

O Christ ! cried Madoc, 'tis a grief to think 
How many a gallant Briton died that day^ 
In that accursed strife ! I trod the field 
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When all was oTer, . . I beheld them heap'd . • « 
Aye, like ripe corn within the reaper*8 reach, 
Strewn round the bloody spot where Hoel lay ; 
Braye as he was, himself cat down at last. 
Oppressed by numbers, gash*d with wounds, yet still 
Clenching, in his dead hand, the broken sword ! • • 
But you are mov'd, . . you weep at what I tell. 
Forgive me, that, renewing my own grief, 
I should have waken'd yours ! Did you then know 
Prince Hoel ? 

She replied. Oh no ! my lot 
Was humble, and my loss a humble one ; 
Yet was it all to me ! They say, quoth she, . . • 
And, as she spake, she struggled to bring forth^ 
With painful voice, the interrupted words, • . • 
They say Prince HoeVs body was not found ; 
But you, who saw him dead, perchance can tell 
Where he was laid^ and by what friendly hand. 

Even where he fell, said Madoc, is his grave ; 
For he who buried him was one whose faith 
Reck'd not of boughten prayers, nor passing bellt 
There is a hawthorn grows beside the place^ 
A solitary tree, nipt by the winds, 
That it doth seem a fitting monument 
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For one nntimf^ly slain. , . But wherefore dwell wa 
On this ungrateful theme ? 

I le took a harp 
Which stood bciide, and, passing o'er its chords, 
Made music. At the touch the child drew nigh, 
Pkas'dby the sounds, and leant on Madoc*s knee, 
y* n:l bade him play a^aiii : So Madoc play'd, 
For he had skill in minstrelsy, and rais'd 
His toice, and sung Prince Iloel's lay of lore. 

I have hamess'd thee, my Siecd of shining grey, 
And thou shall bear me to the dear white walls. 
I love the white walls by the verdant bank, 
That glitter in the sun, w here Cash fulness 
Watches the silver sea-mew sail along. 
I love that glittering dwelling, w^here we hear 
The ever- sounding wavrs ; for there s!ie dwells, 
The shapely Maid, fair as the ocean spray, 
Her cheek as lov< ly as the apple flower, 
Or sia-mmer evening's glow. 1 pine for her ; 
In crowded halls my spirit is with her ; 
Through the long sleepless night 1 think on her ; 
And happiness is gone, and health is lost, 
Andjled the flush of youth, and I am pale 
As the pale oceau on a sunlesJB morn. 
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I pine away for her, yet pity her, 

That she should spura a love so true as mine. 

lie ceas'd, and laid his hand upon the child, . • 
And didst thou like the song ? The child replied, . • 
Oh yes I it is a song my mother loves, 
And so I love it too. He stoopt, and kissed 
The boy^ who still was leanirg on his knee, 
Already grown familiar. I should like 
To take thee with me, quoth the Ocean Lord^ 
Over the seas. 

Thou art Prince Madoc, then ! . . , 
The mother cried, . . , thou art indeed the Prince I 
That song . . . that look ! . . . and at his feet she ft^il, 
Panting. . . Oh take him, Madoc ! save the child I 
Thy brother Hoel's orphan ! 

Long it was 
Ere that in either agitated heart 
The tumult coiiM subside. One while the Princ« 
Gaz*d on the child, tracing intent'y there 
His brother's lines ; and now he caught him up, 
And kiss'd his cheek, and gaz'd again, till all 
Was dim and dizzy, . . then blest God, and vow'd 
That he should ntver need a father's love. 
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At length, when copious tears had now relieT*d 
Her burthen'd heart, and many a broken speech 
In tears had died away, O Prince, she cried, 
Long liath it been my dearest prayer to heaTen^ 
1 hat I might see thee once, and to thy love 
Commit this friendless boy ! For many a time^ 
In phrase so fond did Hoel tell thy worthy 
That it hath waken'd misery .in me 
To think, I could not as a sister claim 
Thy loye ! and therefore was it that till now 
Thou knew'st me not ; for I intreated him. 
That he would never let thy virtuous eye 
Look on my guilt, and make me feel my shame* 
Madoc, I did not dare to see thee then, . • 
Thou wilt not scorn me now, • . for 1 have now 
Forgiven myself ; and, while I here ptrform'd 
A mother's duties in this solitude, 
Have felt myself forgiven. 

With that she clasp'd 
His hand, and bent her face on it, and wept. 
Anon collecting, she pursued, . • My nama 
Is Llaian : by the chance of war I. fell.. 
Into his power, when all my family 
Had been cut off, all in one hour of blood*' < 
He sav'd me from the ruffian's hand; he sooth*d^' 
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With tendere»t care, my sorrow. • . You can tell 
How geutle he could be, and how his eyes, 
So full of life and kindliness, could win 
AIL hearts to love him, Madoc, I was young ; 
I had no li?ing friend ; . . and when I gave 
This infant to his arms, when with such joy 
He yiew'd it o'er and o'er again, and press'd 
A father's kiss upon its cheek, and turn'd 
To mej and made me (eel more deeply yet 
A mother's deep delight, . . oh ! I was proud 
To think my child in after years should say. 
Prince Hoel was his father ! 

Thus I dwelt, 
In the white dwelling by the yerdant bank, . • 
Though not without my melancholy hours, • • 
Happy. The joy it was when I beheld ^ 

His steed of shining grey come hastening on, 
Across the yellow sand ! . . Alas ! ere long. 
King Owen died. I need not tell thee, Madoc, 
With what a deadly and forefeeling fear 
I heard how Hoel seiz'd his father's throne, 
Nor with what ominous woe I welcom'd him, 
In that last little miserable hour 
Ambition gare to love. I think his heart, 
Brave as it was, misgave him. When I spake 
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Of DaTid and my fears, he smil'd apon me ; 
But 'twas a smile that came not from the heart, . • 
A most ill boding smile ! ..O Madoc I Madoc ! 
YoQ know not wiih what misery I saw 
His parting steps, . '. with what a dreadful hope 
I watch'd for tidings ! . . And at length it cam6, • • 
Came like a thunderbolt ! . . I sought the field : 

Madoc, there were many widows there, 

But none with grief like mine ! I looked around ; 

1 dragg*d aside the bodies of the dead, 

1 o search for him, in Tdin ; . . and then a hope 
Seiz'd me, which it was agony to lose ! 

Night came. I did not heed the storm of niglit ! 
But for the sake of this dear babe, I sought 
Shelter in this lone hut : 'twas desolate j 
And when my ri'ason had returned, I thought^ 
I'hat here the child of Iloel might be safe, 
Till we could claim thy care. But thou, meantime^ 
Didht go to roam the ocean ; so I learnt 
To bound my w ish< s here. The carkanet, 
Ihe cmbroider'd girdle, and what other gauds 
Were once my vain adornment, soon were changed 
For thini^s of { ro(it, goats and bees, and this, 
The tuueful solace of my solitude. 
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^Madoc, the harp h as a friend to me ; 
I sing to it the songs which Hoel lov'd, 
And Hoel's own sweet Isiys ; it comforts me^ 
And gives me joy in grief. . ^ 

Often I gricv'd, 
To think th§ son of Hoel should grow up 
In this unworthy state of poverty ; 
Till Time, who softens all regrets, had worn 
1 hat vain regret away, and 1 became 
Humbly resigned to God's unerring will. 
To him I look'd for healing, and he pour'd 
His balm into my wounds. I never form'd 
A prayer for more^ . . and lo ! the happiness 
That he hath,. of his mercy, sent me now ! 
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On Madoc'« docile courser Llaiaa sit9f 
Holding her joyful boy ; the Chief be$id« 
Paces afoot, and, like a gentle Squire, 
Leads her loose bridle ; from the saddle-bow 
His shield and helmet hang, and with the lance^ 
Staff.like, he stay'd his steps. Before the sua 
Had climbed his southern eminence, they left 
The mountain-feet ; and hard by Bangor now, 
TraTelling the plain before them, they espy 
A princely cavalcade, for so it seem'd, 
Of knightfi, vfiih hawk in hand, and hounds in leash, 
Squires, pages, serving.men, and armed grooms, 
And many a sumpter-beast and laden wain. 
Far following in their rear. The brayery 
Of glittering bauldricks, and of plumed crests^ 
Embroider d surcoats, and emblazoned shields. 
And lances; whose long streamers play'd aloft, 
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Made a rare pageant, as with sound of trump^ 
Tambour and cittern, proudly they went on ; 
And eyer, at the foot-fall of their steeds, 
The tinkling horse-bells^ in rude symphony, 
Accorded with the joy. 

What hare we here ? 
-Quoth Madoc then, to one who stood beside 
The threshold of his osier. woFen hut. 
^is the great Saxon Prelate^ he return'd, 
.Come hither for some end, 1 wis net what, 
Only be sure no good ! . . How stands the tide ? 
^aid Madoc ; can we pass: ? • . 'Tis eyen at fiood^ 
The man made answer, and the Monastery 
^Will have no hospitality to spare 
.For one of Wales to.day. Be ye content 
To guest with us. 

He took the Prince's sword ; 
The daughter of the house brought water then, 
And wash'd the stranger's i^ei ; the board was spread. 
And o*er the bowl they commun'd of the days 
Ere eyer Saxon set his hateful foot 
Upon the beautiful Isle, 

As so they sate, 
The bells of the Cathedral rung abroad 
Unusual summons; What Is this? exclaim'd 
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Prince Madoc ; let us go ! . . Forthwith they went^' 

fie and Lis host, their way. They found the rites 

Begun ; the mitred Baldwin, ijn his hand 

Holding a taper, at the altar stood. 

Let him be cursed ! . . were his words which first 

Assailed their ears, . . living and dead, in limb 

i^nd life, in soul and body, be he curst 

Here and hereafter ! Let him feel the curse 

At every moment, and in every act, 

By night and day, in Vfiking and in sleep ! 

We cut him off from Christian fellowship ; 

Of Christian sacramects we deprive his soul ; 

Of Christian burial we deprive his corpse ; 

And when that carrion to the Fiends is left 

In unprotected earth, thus let his soul 

Be quench' d in hell ! 

He dash*d upon the floor 
His taper down, and all the ministring Priests 
Fxtinguish'd each his light, to consummate 
That imprecation. 

Whom is it ye curse^ 
Cried Madoc, with these horrors ? 'Ihey replied, 
The contumacious Prince of Mathraval, 
Cyveilioc, 

What ! quoth Madoc^ and his eye 
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CrreTT terrible, • . . Who is he that sets his foot 
In Gwyncth htTe, and with this hellish hate 
Insults the blameless Lord of Mathrayal ? . . . 
We wage no war with women nor with Priests; 
But if there be a knight amid your train, 
Who dare come boldly forth, and to my face 
Say that Cyveilioc hath deserr'd this curse, 
Lo ! here stand I, Prince Madoc, who will make 
That wretched man cry craven in the dust, 
And eat his lying words ! 

Be temperate I 
Quoth one of Baldwin's Priests, who, Briton born, 
Had known Prince Madoc in his father's court ; 
It is our charge, throughout this Christian land . 
To call upon all Christian men to join 
' The armies of the liord, and take the cross ; 
That so, in battle with the Infidels, 
ITie palm of victory or of martyrdom, 
Glorious alike, may be their recompense. 
This holy badge, whether in godless scorn, 
Or for the natural blindness of his heart, 
Cyveilioc hath refus'd ; thereby incurring 
The pain, which, not of our own impulse, we 
Inflict upon his soul, but at the will 
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Of our most holy Father, from whose word 
Lies no appeal on earth.' 

*Tis well for thee, 
Intemperate Prince ! said Baldwin, that our blood 
Flows with a calmer action than thine own ! 
Thy brother David hath put on the cross, 
To our most pious warfare piously 
Pledging his kingly sword. Do thau the like. 
And for this better object lay aside 
Thine other enterprize, which, lest it rob 
Judea of one single Christian arm. 
We do condemn as sinful. Follow thoa 
The banner of the church to Palestine ; 
So shalt thou expiate this rash offence, 
Against the which we else should fulminate 
Our ire, did we not see in charity. 
And therefore rather pity than resent, 
1 he rudeness of this barbarous land. 

At that, 
Scorn tempering wrath, yet anger sharpening scorii| 
Madoc replied, Barbarians as we are. 
Lord Prelate, we receiv'd the law of Christ 
Many a long age before your pirate sires 
Had left their forest dens : nor are we now 
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Tt> learn that law from Norman or from Daney 
Saxon^ Jute, An^le, or whaterer name 
Suit best your mongrel race ! Ye think, perchanct, 
Ihat, like your own poor woman- hearted King, 
We too in Gwyneth are to take the yoke 
•Of Rome upon our necks ; . . but you may tell 
Ypnr Pope, that when 1 sail upon the seas, 
I shall not strike a topsail for the breath . 

* 

Of all his maledictions ! 

Saying thus, 
He tnrn'd away, lest farther speech might call 
Farther reply, and kindle farther wrath, 
More easy to avoid than to allay. 
Therefore he left the church ; and soon his mind 
To gentler mood was won, by social talk, 
And the sweet prattle of that blue-eyed boy, 
Whom in his arms he fondled. 

But when now 
Evening had settled, to the door there eame 
One of the brethren of the Monastery, 
Who call'd Prince Madoc forth. Apart they went, 
And in the lew suspicious Toice ef fear, 
Though none was nigh, the Monk began. Be calffl^ 
Prince Madoc, while I speak, and patiently 
Hear to the end ! Thou know'st that, in bis life, 
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Beckct did oxcommunicate thy sire 

For his unlawful marriage ; but the King, 

Feeling no sin in conscience, heeded not 

The inefficient censure. Now, when Baldwin 

Beheld his monument to-day, impell'd. 

As we (\o think, by anger against thee, 

lie swore that, even as Owen in his deeds 

Disown'd the Church when living, even so 

The Church disowned him dead, and that his corps* 

No longer should be suffered to pollute 

The sanctuary. ... Be patient, 1 beseech, 

And hear me out, Gerald at this, who felt 

A natural horror, sought, . . as best he knew 

The haughty Primate's temper, . . to dissuade 

By politic argument, and chiefly urged 

The quick and fiery nature of our nation, . • 

How at the sight of such indignity, 

They would arise in arms, and limb from limb 

Tear piece meal him and all his company. 

So far did this prevail, that he will now 

Commit the deed in secret ; and, Ihis night,^ 

Thy father's body from its resting-place, 

O Madoc ! shall be torn, and cast aside 

In s^me unhallow'd pit, with foul disgrace 

And contumelious wrong. 
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SajVt thou to. night ? 
Quoth Madoc. . . , Aye, at midnight, he replioi^ 
Shall this impiety be perpetrated. 
Iherefore hath Gerald, for the reverence 
He bears to Owen's royal memory, 
Sent thee the tidings. Now be temperate 
In thy just anger, Prince ! and shed no blood. 
Thou know*st how dearly the Plantagenct 
Atones for Becket^s death ; and be thou sure, 
Though thou thyself shouldst sail beyond the storm^ 
That it would fall on Britain. 

While he spake, 
Madoc was still ; the feeling work'd too deep 
For speech, or visible sign. At kng(h he criv.d, 
What if amid their midnight sacrilege 
I should appear among them ? 

It were well ; 
The Monk replied, if, at a sight like that, 
Thou canst wilh-hold thy hand. 

Oh, fear me not t 
Good and true friend, said Madoc. I am calm, 
And calm as thou beholdest me will prove 
In word and action. Quick I am to feel 
Light ills, . . perhaps oVr-hasty : summer gn^iti^ 
Finding my cheek unguarded, may infix 
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Their skin-deep stings, to vex and irritate ; 
Bat if the wolf, or forest hoar be nigh^ 
I am awake to danger. Even so 
Bear I a mind of steel and adamant 
Against all greater wrongs. Mj heart hath now 
Received its impulse ; and thou shalt behold 
How in this strange and hideous circumstance 
I shall find profit. . . . Only, mj true fri«nd^ 
Let me have entrance. 

At the western porch. 
Between the complines and the matin.bell, 
The Monl^ replied : there thou shalt find the door 
Ready. Thy single person will suffice ; 
For Baldwin knows his danger, and the l^our 
Of guilt OF fear convicts him, both alike 
Opprobrious. Now, farewell ! 

Then Madoc took 
His host aside, and in his private ear 
Told him the purport, and wherein his help 
Was needed. Night came on ; the hearth was heapt, 
The women went to rest. They twain, the while, 
Sate at the board, and while the untasted bowl 
Stood by them, watch 'd the gl&ss whose falling sand* 
Told out the weary hours. 1 he hour is come ; 
Friace Madoc helmd his head, and from his tteck 
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He slung the bugle-horn ; they took their shieldi^ 
And lance in hand went out. And now arriT'd, 
The bolts gire back before them^ and the gate 
Rolls on its heary hinge. 

Be side the grare 
Stood Baldwin and the Prior, who, albeit 
Cambrian himself, in fear and awe obeyed 
The Iprdly Primate's will. They stood and watched 
The ministers perform the irrcTcrent work,. 
And now with spade and mattock ha,Te they broken 
Into the houife of death, and now have they 
Frem the stone coffin wrench 'd the iron cramps. 
When sudden interruption startled them^ 
And, clad in complete mail from head to fool. 
They saw the Prince come on. Their tapers glcam'd 
Upon his visage, as he wore his helm 
Open ; and when in that pale countenance, . • 
For the strong feeling blanch'd his cheek, « . they sa\f 
His father^s living lineaments, a fear 
Like ague shook them. But anon that fit 
Of scar d imagination to the sense 
Of other peril yielded, when they heard 
prince Madoc*s dreadful voice. Stay ! he exclaim*d,. 
For now they would have fled ; . . stir not a man, . .. 
Or if I once put breath into this horn^ 
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All Wales will hear, as if dead Owen calt'd 
For yengeance from that grave. Stir not a man, 
Or not a man shall live ! The doors are watch'd, 
And ye are at mj mercy ! 

But at that, 
Baldwin from tho aUar seized the crucifix, 
And held it forth to Madoc, and cried out, 
lie who strikes me, strikes Him ! forbear, on pafa 
Of endless 

Peace 1 quoth Madoc, and profane not 
The holy Cross, with thoje polluted hands 
Of midnight sacrilege I . . Peace ! I harm thee not, . . 
Be wise, and thou: art safe. ..For thee, thou know'st, 
Prior, that if thy treason were divulged, 
David would hang thee on thy steeple top. 
To feed the steeple daws; Obey, and live ! 
Go, bring fine linen, and a coffer meet 
To bear these relics ; and do ye, meanwhile, 
Proceed upon your work. 

They at his word 
Ilais'd the «tone cover, and display'd the dead. 
In royal grave-dothes habited, his arms 
Crossed on the breast, with precious gums and sptce 
Fi^agrant, and incorruptibly preserv'd. 
At Madoc's bidding, round the corpse they wrapt 
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The linen web, fold within fold involved ; 
They laid it in the coffer, and with cloth 
At head and foot fill'd every interval, 
And prest it down compact ; they clo9*d the lid^ 
And Madoc wkh his signet seal'd it thrice. 
Then said he to his host, Bear thou, at dawn, 
This treasure to the shij:s. My father's bones 
Shall have their resting place, where mine one day 
May moulder by their side. He shall be free 
In death, who, living, did so well maintain 
His and his country's freedom. As for ye. 
For your own safety, ye, I ween, will keep 
My secret safe. So saying;, he went hi& way. 
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Now hath the Lord of Ocean once agaiir 
Set feet in Mona. Llalan there receives 
Sisterly greeting from the royal maid. 
Who, while she tempers to the public ryo 
Her welcome, safely to the boy indulged ' 
In fond endearments of inslinctive love* 
"When the first flow of joy was orerpast, 
How went the equipment on, the Prince enquir'd.^ 
Nay, brother, quoth GoerTy], ask thou that 
Of Urien^ ..it hath been hit sole employ 
Daily, from cock.crow until even.song, 
That he hath laid aside all other thoughts, 
Forgetful even of me ! She siid, and snil'd 
Playful reproach upon the good old man, 
Who, in such chiding as affection loyes, 
Dallying with torms of wroH^, return 'd rebuke- 
There, Madoc, pcinting to the shore^ he criid, 
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There are thej moor'd ; six gallant barl^^ as trim ' 

And worthy of the sea, as ever yet , 

Gave canvass to the gale. The mariners 

Flock to thy banner, and the call hath rous*d . 

Many a brave spirit. Soon as Spring shall serve^ 

1 here need be no delay. I should depart 

Without one ivish that lingers^ could vre bear 

Ririd from hence, and break poor Rodri's chainty. 

Thy lion-hearted brother ; . . and <hat boy, 

If he were with us, Madoc ! that dear boy ! 

Llewelyn ! 

Sister, said the Prince at that^ 
How sped the Queen ? 

Oh Madoc ! she replied, 
A hard and unrelenting heart hath he. 
The gentle Rmma told me she had fail'd, 
And that was all she told ; bnt in her eye 
I could see sorrow struggling. She complains not,^ 
And yet,«I know, in bitterness laments 
The hour which brought her as a victim here. 

Then T will seek the Monarch, Madoc cried ; 
And i'ofth he went. Cold welcome David gave, 
Such as might chill a suppHafit ; but the Prince 
Fearless began. I found at Dioev«wv 
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Our brother Ririd, and he made his sutt 
That he might follow me, a banished man. 
lie waits thy aiKwer at the court of Rhys. 
Now I beseech thee, David, say to him 
His father's hall is open ! 

Then the king 
Replied, I told thee, Madoc, thy request 
DispUas'd me heretofore ; I warn'd thee, to©-, 
To shun the rcbt^l ; yet my messenger 
Tells me, th^ guests at Dinevawr, who sate 
At board with Rhys, and drank of his own cup^,. 
Wore Madoc and Lord Riiid. . . Was this well, 
This open disobedience to my will, 
And my express command ? 

Madoc subdued^ 
His rising wrath. If I should tell thee. Sire, 
lie answer'd, by what chance it so fell out, 
I shouM of disobedience stand excused, 
Had that been here a crime. Yet think again^ 
Dafld, and let thy better mind prevail I 
I am his surety here ; he comeg alone ; 
The strfngth of yonder armament is mine ; 
And when did I deceive thee ? • . I did hope^ 
For natural love and public decency, 
That ye would part is friendship ^ . . let that passb!; 
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He ma J remftiD, and join me in the hour 

Of embarkation. But for thine own sake^ 

Ca&t elf these Tile suspicions, and the fear 

That makes its danger ! Call to mind, my brother^ 

The rampart that we were to Owen's throne ! 

Are there no moments when the thoughts and lores. 

Of other days r^^turn ? . . Let Rodri loose ! 

Restote him to his birth. right ! • « Why wouldst thorn 

Hold him in chains, when benefits would bind 

His noble spirit ? 

Lea¥e me * cried the King ^ 
Thou know'st the theme is hateful to my ear. 
I have the mastery now, and idle words, 
IVladoc, shall never thrust me from the throne^ 
Which this right arm in battle hardly won^ 
There must he lie till Nature set him free, 
And so deliver both. Trespass no more L 

A little yet bear with me, Madoc cried. 
I leave this land for ever ; let me first 
Behold my brother Rodri, lest he think 
My summer love be withered, and in wrath 
Remember me hereafter. 

Leave me, Madoc S 
Speedily, ere indulgence grow a faulty 
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And sopplicating voice so musical , 
It had not, sure, been easy to refuse 
The boon he begg'd. I cannot grant thy suit, 
Goervyl cried, but I can aid it, boy ! , . 
Go ask of Madoc ! . . and herself arose, 
And led him where her brother on the shore 
That day the last embarkment oversaw. 
Mervyn then took his mantle by the skirt. 
And knelt, and made his suit ; she too began. 
To sue, but Madoc, smiling on the Maid, 
Won by the virtue of the countenance 
Which look'd for favour, lightly gave the yes^ 

Where wert thou, Caradoc, when that fair boy 
Told his false tale ? for hadst thou heard the voice^ 
The gentle voice, so musically sweet, 
And seen that earnest eye, it would have heal'd 
Thy wounded heart, and thou hadst voyaged on, 
The happiest man that ever yet forsook 
Ilis native country ! He, on board the bark, 
Leant o'er the vessel side, and there he stood 
And gaz'd, almo»t unconscious that he gaz'd, 
Toward yon distant mountains where she dwelt|. 
Senena, his beloved, Caradoc, 
Senena; thy beloved^ is at hand I 
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Winter hath past away ; the Ternal stormi 

Have spent their rage, the ships are stor'd, and noir 

To-morrow they depart. That day a Boy, 

Weary and foot sore, to Aberfraw came, 

Who to GoervyFs chamber made his way, 

And caught the hem of her garment, and exclaim^^ 

A boon, • . a boon, • »dear Lady ! Nor did he 

Wait more reply than that encouragement, 

Which her sweet eye and lovely smile bestowed ; 

I am a poor, unhappy, orphan boy, 

Born to fair promises and better hopes, 

But now forlorn. Take me ta be your page ! . ^ 

For blessed Mary's sake, refuse me not! 

I hare no friend on earth, nor hope but this. 

The Boy was fair ; and though his eyes were swolnv 
And cheek d( fil'd with tears, and though his Toice 
Came €h««ik'd by grief,- yet to that earnest eye 
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Winning slow Famine to their aid, and help^dl 

Bj the angrj eli'inents, and sickness sent 

From Hearen, and Fear, that of its vrgour robbed 
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The healthy arm ; . .then in quick enterprize 

Fell on his4weary and dishearten^ host, 

Till iiith defeat, and loss, and obloquy, 

He fled with aU his nations. Madoc gaT0 

Bis spirit to the song ; he felt the thema 

In erery pulse ; the recollection came, 

ReviV'd and heighten'd to intenser pain| 

That in Aberfraw,^ in his father*s hall, 

He never more should share the feast, not hear 

The echoing harp again 1 His heart was full ; 

And, yielding to its. yearnings, in that mood 

Of aweful feeling, he call'd forth the Ring, 

And led him from the palace porch, and stretched 

His hand toward the ocean, and exclaim'd, 

To-morrow over yon wide waves I go ; 

To-morrow, never to return, I leave 

My native land. .0 David, O my brother, 

Turn not impatiently a reckless car 

To that affectionate and natural voice, 

Which thou wilt hear no more ! Release our brethren^ 

Recall the wanderers home, and link them to tbe« 

By cordial con£i^deace, by benefits 
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Which blest the benefactor. Be not thoa 

As is thd black and melancholy jeagh, 

That strikes into .the grare its baleful roots. 

And prospers on the dead ! . • The Saxon King, •• 

Think not I hate him now^ ; • . an hour like this 

Hath softend all my harsher feelings down ; 

Nor will I hate him for his sister^s sake, 

Thy gentle Qneen, . . whom, that great God may blesSi^ 

And, blessing her, bless thee and onr dear country, 

Shall neyer be forgotten in my prayers * • * 

But he is far away ; and should there come 

The evil hour upon thee, . • if thy kin, 

Wearied by suffering, and driven desperate. 

Should lift the sword, or young Llewelyn raise 

His banner, and demand his father's throne, . • 

Were it not trusting to a broken* reed, 

To lean on England's aid ?•• I urge thee not 

For answer now ; but sometimes, O my brother ! 

Sometimes recall to mind my parting words, 

As 'twere the death-bed counsel of the friend 

Who lov'd thee best \ 

The affection of his voioey. 
So mild and solemn, soften'd Dayid's heart ; 
He saw his brother's eyes, suifus'd with tears, 
Shine in the moonbeam as he spake ; the King 
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Remembered hi« departure, and he felt 

Feelings, which long from his disnatur'd breast 

Ambition had expell'd : he could almost 

Have followed their strong impulse. From the shore, 

Madoc, i^itb quick and agitated step, 

Had sought his home ; the monarch slow returned. 

Serious and slow, and laid him do\yn that night 

Wfth parnful recollections, and such thoughts 

As might, if heayen had will'd it, hare matur'd 

To penitence and peace. 

The day is come ; 
The adventurers, in Saint Cyhi's holy fane, 
Hear the last mass, and, all assoil'd of sin, 
Partake the bread of Christian fellowship. 
Then, as the Priest his benediction gave, 
They knelt, in such an aweful stillness hush*d. 
As with yet more oppression seemed to load 
The oppressed heart. At times, and half supprest. 
Womanly sobs were heard, and manly cheeks 
Were wet with silent tears. Now forth they go. 
And at the portal of the Church unfurl 
Prince Madoc's banner ; at that sight, a shout 
Burst from his followers, and the hills and rocks 
Thrice echoed their acclaim. 
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There lie the ships, 
Their sails all loose, their streamers rolling out 
With sinnous flow and swell, like water-snakes, 
Curling aloft ; the wares are gay with boats^ 
Pinnace, and barge, and coracle, . . (he sea 
Swarms, like the shore, with life. Oh what a sight 
Of beauty for the un. oncerned heart, 
If heart there be which unconcem'd could view 
A sight like this ! . . how yet more beautiful 
For him, whose soul can feel and understand 
The solemn import ! Yondt r they embark. 
Youth, beauty, valour, virtue, reverend age ; 
Some led by love of noble enterprize, 
Others, who, desperate of their country's weal, 
Fly from the impending yoke ; all warm alike 
With confidence and high heroic hope, 
And all in one fraternal bond conjoined 
By reverence to their Chief, the best belor'd 
That ever yet on hopeful enterprize 
Led gallant army forth. He, even now 
Lord of himself, by faith in God, and love 
To man, subdues the feeling of this hour, 
The bitterest of his being. 

At this time, 
Pale, and with feverish eye, the King came up, 
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And led htm sbme^what from the tbrong apart, ^ 

Saying, I sent at daj-break to release 
Rodri from prison, meaning that with thee 
He bould depart in peace ; bnt he was gone I 
That yerj night he had escap'd ! . . Perchance, 
As I do hope, . • it was thy doing, Madoc ? 
Is he aboard the fleet i 

I wonld he were ! 
Madoc repHed ; with what a lighten'd heart 
Then should I sail away ! Ririd is there 
Alone . . . alas ! that this was done so late ! 
Reproach me not ! half sulknly the King, 
Answering, exclaim'd ; Madoc, reproach me not ! 
Thou know'st how hardly I attained the throne ; 
And is it strange that I should guard with fear 
The precious pr i^e ? , . Now, . . when I would have takea 
Thy counsel, . . be the eVil oa his head ! 
Blame me not now, my brother, lest sometimes 
I call again to mind thy parting words 

In sorrow ! 

God be with thee ! Madoc cried ; 
And if, at times, the harshness of a heart, 
Too prone to wrath, hare wrong'd thee, let these .tears 
Eiiace all faults. I leare thee, O my brother. 
With all a brother's feelings I 
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So he sai<!^ 
And graspM, with trembling tenderness, hiv hand. 
Then calm'd himself, and moT'd toward the boat* 
Emma, though tears would hare their way, and sight 
Would swell, suppressing still all words of woe, 
Follow^ Goeryyl to the extremes t shore. 
But then, as on the plank the maid set foot, 
Did Emma, staying her by the hand, pluck out 
The crucifix, which next her heart she wore^ 
In rererence to its relic, and she cried, 
Yet, ere we part, change with me ! dear Goervyl, . » 
Dear sister, loy'd too well, or lost too soon^ • • 
I shall betake me often to my prayers, 
Never ia them, Goervyl, of thy name 
Unmindful ; . . thou too wilt remember me 
Still in thine orisons ; .. but God forefend 
That eyer misery should make thee find 
This Cross thy only comforter ! 

She said, 
And kiss'd the holy pledge, as each to each 
Transferrd the mutual gift. Nor could the Maid 
Answer for agony, to that farewell ; 
' She held Queen Emma to her breast, and close 
She clasp'd her with a strong convulsive sojby 
Silently* Madoc, too, in silence went. 
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But prest a kiss on Emma's lips, and loft 

His tears upon her cheek. With diziy eyes 

Gazing she stood, nor saw the boat push ofif^ . • 

The dashiag of the oars awaken'd he r ; 

She wipes her tears away, to view once moce. 

Those dear familiar faces ; . . they are dim 

In the distance ; never shall her waking eye 

Behold them, till the hour of happiness, 

When Death hath made her pure for perfect bliss ! 

Two hearts alone, of all that company. 
Of all the thousands who beheld the scene. 
Partook unmingled joy. Dumb with delight, 
Young Hoel views the ships, and ft^els the boat 
Rock on the heaving waves ; and Llaian felt 
Comfort, . . though sad, yet comfort, . . that for her 
No, eye M-as left to weep, nor heart to mourn. 
Hark ! 'tis the mariners, with voice attuned 
Timing their toil ! and now, with gentle gales. 
Slow from the holy haven they depart ! 
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Now hath the evening settled ; the broad Mooi^ 
Rolls through the rifted clouds. With gentle gaks 
Siowlj they glide along, when they behold 
A boat, with press of sai}, and stress of oar, 
Speed forward to the fleet ; and now, arrif ed 
Beside the Chieftain's ressel, one enquires 
If Madoc be aboard ? the answer given, 
Swift he ascended up the. lofty side. 
With joyful wonder did the Ocean Lord 
Again behold Llewelyn ; but he gaz'd, 
Doubtful, upon his comrade's countenance, . • 
A meagre man, severe of brow, his eye 
Stern. Thou dost view me, Madoc, he exclaim'd) 
As 'twere a stranger's face. I marvel not ! 
The long afflictions of my prison-house 
Have changed me. 
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Rodri ! cried the Prince, and fell 
tUpon his neck ; . . last night, subdued at length 
By my solicitations, did the King 
Send to deliver thee, that thou shouldst share 
My happy enterprize ; • . and thou art oome, 
Even to my wish ! 

Nay, Madoc, nay, not so ! 
He answered, with a sterh and bitter smile ; 
This gallant boy hath given me liberty. 
And I will pay him* with his father's throne : 
Aye, by my father's soul ! • . Last night we fled 
The house of bondage, and in the sea-caves 
By day we lurk'd securely. Here I come. 
Only to see thee once before I die, 
And say farewell, . . dear brother I 

Would to God 
This purpose could be changed ! the Sea Lord cried ; 
But thou art ro^s'd by wrongs, and who shall tame 
That lion heart ? . . Thi« only, if your lot 
Fall favourable, will I beseech of ye. 
That to his Queen, the fair Plantagenet, 
All honourable humanity ye show. 
For her own virtue, and in gratitude, 
As she hath pleaded for you, and hath urged 
Her husband on your part, till it hath turned 
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His wrath upon herself. Oh ! deal ye by her 
As by your dearest sister ia distress ! 
For even sd dear is she to Madoc's heart.: 
And now, I know, she from Aberf raw's tower 
Watcheth these spots upon the moonlight sea, 
And weeps for ray departure, and for me 
Sends up her prayers to Heaven, nor thinks that noir 
1 must make mine to man In her behalf ! 

I 

Quoth Rodri, Rest assur'd fo^ her. I swear, 
By our dead mother, so to deal with her 
As tho^ thyself wouldst dictate, as herself' 
Shall wish. 

The tears fell fast from Madoc's eyes r 
O Britain ! O my country ! he exclaim'd, 
For ever thus by ciril strife conruls'd, 
Thy children's blood flowing to satisfy 
Thy children's rage, how wilt thou still support 
The struggle with the Saxon ? 

Ro^ri cried, 
Our strife shall not be long. Mona will rise 
With joy, to welcome me, her rightful Lord; 
And woe be to the King, who rules by fear. 
When danger comes against him 1 
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Fear not thott 
For Britain * quoth Llewelyn ; for not yet . 
The country of our fathers shall resign 
ITer name among the nations. Though her Son 
Slope from his eminence, the Toice of man 
May yet arrest him on his downward way. 
My dreams by day, my visions in the night, 
A re of her welfare. I shall mount the throne, . . 
Yes, MaJoc [ and the Eard of years to come, 
Who harps of Artiiur's and of Owen's deeds, 
Shall Hith the Worthies of his country rank 
Jilewelyn's name. Dear Uncle, fare thee well ! . . 
And I almost could wish I had been born 
Of humbler lot, that I might follow thee, 
Companion of this noble enterprize. 
Think of Llewelyn often, who will oft 
Remembti thee in love I 

For the last time 
lie graspt his Unple's hand, and Rodri gave 
'1 he last farewell ; then went the tv^ain their way. 

So over ocean, through the moonlight waves, 
Frince Madoc sail'd with all his company, 
^^o nobler crew fiird that heroic bark, 
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Which bore the firtt adventurers of the deep 
To seek the Golden Fleece on barbarous shores 
Nor richller fraught did that illustrious fleet 
Home to the Happy Island hold its way, 
When Amadis, with his prime chivalry. 
He of all chivalry himself the flower, 
Came from the rescue, proud of iloman spoils^ 
And Oriana^ freed from Roman thralL 
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THE SECOND PART^ 
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Now go your way, ye gallant company I 

God and good Angels guard ye as ye go ! 

Blow fairly, Winds of Heaven ! ye Ocean Waves,, 

Swell not in anger to that fated fleet ! 

For not of conquest greedy, nor of gold, 

Seek they the distant world. • . Blow fairly, Winds S. 

Waft, Waves of Ocean, well your blessed load ! 

Fair blew the Winds, and safely did the Waves- 
Bear that beloved charge. It were a tale. 
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Would rouse adrenturous courage in a boj^ 

Making him long to be a mariner, 

That he might roye the main, if I should tell 

HoHT pleasantly, for many a summer-day, 

Oyer the sunny sea, yrith yrind at will, 

Prince Madoc sail'd ; and of those happy Isles, 

Which had he seen' ere that ordained storm 

Droye southward his slope course, there he had pitch'd 

His tent, and blest his lot that it had fallen 

Ifei land so fair ; and human blood had'reek*d 

I>aily on Aztlan's cursed altars still. 

Sut other doom was his, more arduous toil 

Yet to atchieye, worse danger to endure, 

Worse eyil to be quell'd, and higher good, 

That passeth not away, ediiced from ill ; 

Whereof all unforeseeing, jet for all 

Of ready heart, he oyer ocean sails. 

Wafted by gentle winds o'er gentle wayes, 

As if the elements combin'd to serye 

The perfect Prince^ by God and man beloy'd. 

And now how joyfully he yiews the land, 

Skirting, like morning clouds, th^ dusky sea ; 

With what a searching eye recals to mind 

Foreland, and creek, and cape ; how happy now 

Up the great rirer bends at Jast his way J 
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No watchman had' been station'd on the hefght 
To seek his sails, . • for with Cadwallon's hop^ 
Too much of doubt was blended, and of fear : 
Yet thitherward, whene'er he walk'd abroad, 
His face, as if instinctivelj, was turn'd ; 
And duly morn and eye, Lincoya there^ 
As if religion led his duteous feet. 
Went up to gaze. Jie on a staff had scor'd 
The promised moons and days ; and many a time, 
Counting again its often-told account. 
So to beguile impatience, day by day 
Smoothed off with more delight the daily notch. 
But now that the appointed time was nigh. 
Did that perpetual presence of his hope 
Haunt him, and mingle with his sleep, and mar 
The natural rest, and trouble him by day, 
That all his pleasure was at earliest light 
To take his station, and at latest eve. 
If he might see the sails, where far away 
Through wide savannahs roU'd the siWer stream. 
Oh then, with what a sudden start his blood 
Flow'd from its quickenM spring, when far away 
He spied the glittering topsails ! for a while 
Distrustful of that happy sight, till now 
Slowly, he sees them rise^ and wind along^ 
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Through wide savannahs; up the silyer streanir 
I'hen with .a breathless speed he flies to spread 
The joy ; and with Cadwallon now descends, 
And drives adown the tide the light canoe, 
And mounts the vessel-side, and once again^ 
Falls at the Ocean Lord^s beloved.feet« 

First of the general weal did Madoc askf 

Cadwallon answered ^ All as yet is well. 

And, by this seasonable aid secured. 

Will well remain. . . Thy father ? quoth the Princer 

Even so, replied Cadwallon, as that eye 

Of hesitation augurs, . .fallen asleep. 

The good old man remamber'd thee in death ^ 

And blest, thee ere he died. 

By this the shores 
And heights were thronged ; from hill to hill, from rock 
To rock, the shouts of welcome rung around^ 
Torward they press, to view the man belov'd, 
Britons and Hoamen with one common joy 
Hailing their common friend. Happy, that day, 
Was he who heard his name from Madoc's voice ; 
Happy who met the greeting of his eye ; 
Yea, happy he who shar'd his general smile, 
jj^id the unacl^nowledged multitude. 
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CaermadoCy • . by that name Cadwallon's lote 
Caird it, in memory of the absent Prince, . . 
Stood ia a mountain rale, by rocks and heights, . 
A natural bulwark, girt. A rocky stream 
Which from the fells came down, there spread itself 
Into a- quiet lake, to compass whieh 
Had been a two hours pleasurable toil ; 
And he who from a well strung bow could send^ 
His shaft across, had needs a sinewy arm, 
And might from many an archer far and near^ 
Have borne, away the bell. Here had the Chief 
Chosen his abiding place, for strength preferr'd^ 
WfieKe vainly might an host in-equal arms 
Attempt the difficult entrance ; and for all 
Which could delight the eye and heart of man ; 
Whate'er of beauly or of usefulness 
Heart could desire, or eye behold, being here* 
What he had found an idle wilderness 
Now gave rich increase to the husbandman, 
For Heaven had blest their labour. Flourishing- 
He left the happy vale ; and now he saw 
More fields reclaimed, more habitations rear'd, 
More harvests rising round. The reptile race. 
And every boast of rapine, had retir'd 
Fnom. man's asserted empire ; and the souniL 
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Of axe and dashing oar^ and fisher's net, 
And song beguiling toil, and pastoral pipe, 
Were heard, where late t&e solitary hills 
Gaye only to the mountain cataract 
Their wild response. 

Here, Urien, cried the Prince, 
These craggy heights and overhanging groves 
Will make thee think of Gwyneth. And this hut, 
Rejoin'd Cadwallon, with its roof of reeds, 
Goenryl, is our palace : it was rear'd 
yjitfi lighter labour than Aberfraw's towers ; • 
Yet, Lady, safer are its wattled sides 
Than Mona's kingly walls. . . Like Gwyneth, said he F 
Oh no i we neighbour nearer to the Sun, 
And with a more benignant eye the Lord 
Of Light beholds us here. 

So thus did they 
Cheerfully welcome to their new abode 
These, who albeit aweary of their way, 
And glad to reach at length the place of rest, 
Felt their hearts overburthen'd, and their eyes 
Ready to overflow. Yet not the less 
The buzz of busy joy was heard around, 
AVhere every dwelling had its guest, and all 
GaT« the long eve to hospitable mirth. 
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But whcir the Lord of Ocean from the stir 
And tumtilt was retir'd, Cadwallon then 
Thns render d his account. 

When we had quell'd 
The strength of Aztlan, we should hare thrown down 
Her altars, cast her Idols to the fire, 
And on the ruins of her fanes accurst 
Planted the Cross triumphant. Vain it is 
To sow the seed, where noxious weeds and briarft 
Must choke it in the growth. 

Yet I had hope 
The purer influence of exampled good 
Might to the saying knowledge of the truth 
Lead this bedarken'd race ; and when thy ship 
Fell down the stream, to distant Britain bound, 
All promised well. The Strangers' God had pror'd 
Mightier in war^ and A^tlan could not chaso 
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The freedom of his service. Few were now 

The offerings at her altars, few the youths 

And virgins to the temple.toils devote. 

Therefore the Priests combin*d to save their craft ; 

And soon the rumour ran otevil signs 

And tokens ; in the temple had been heard 

Wailings and loud lament ; the eternal fire 

Gave dismallyt a dim and doubtful flame ; 

And from the censer, which at morn should steaoi 

Sweet odours to the sun, a fetid cloud, 

Black and portentous, rose. And now no Priest 

Approached our dwelling. Even the friendly Prince 

Yuhidthiton, was at Caermadoc now 

Rarely a guest ; and if that tried good will 

Which once he bore us, did at times appear, 

A suUen' gloom, and silence like remorse, 

Followed the imagined crime. 

But J the while 
Recked not the brooding of the storm ; for now 
My father to the grave was hastening down. 
Patiently did the pious man endure, 
In faith anticipating blessedness, 
Alraady more than man, in those sad hours 
When man is meanest. I sate by his side^ 
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And. pray 'd with him, and talk'd with him of deatb^ 
And life to come* O Madoc ! those were hours 
Which, even in anguish, gave my soul a joy : 
I think of them in solitude, and feel 
The comfort of my faith. 

But when that time 
Of bitterness was past, and I return'd 
To daily duties, no suspicious sign 
Betoken'd ill ; the Priests among us came 
As heretofore, and I their intercourse 
Encouraged as I could, suspecting nought^ 
Nor conscious of the subtle-minded men 
I dealt.with, how inyeterate in revenge^ 
How patient in deceit. Lincoya first 
Forewarh'd me of the danger. He, thou know'st^ 
Had from the death of sacrifice escap'd. 
And as a slave among a distant tribe, 
When seeing us, he felt a hope, that we. 
Lords, as he deemed us, of the Elements^ 
Might pity his oppressed countrymen, 
And fjcee them from their bondage. Didst thoa hear 
How from yon devilish altars he was sav'd I 
For in the eternal chain his fate and ours 
Were link'd together then^ 
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The Pance replied^ 
I did but hear a broken tale. Tell on ! 

Among the Gods of yon unhappy race, 

Tezcalipoca as the chief they rank. 

Or with the chief coequal ; maker he^ 

And master of created things esteemed. 

He sits upon a .throne of trophied skulls. 

Hideous and huge ; a shield is on his arm. 

And with his black right hand he lifts, as though 

In wrath, the menacing spear. His festiraly 

Of all this wicked nation's wicked rites, 

With most solemnity and circumstance. 

And pomp of hellish piety, is held. 

From all whom evil fortune hath subdu'd 

To their inhuman thraldom, they select 

Him whom they judge, for comely countenance^ 

And shapely form, and all good natural gifts, 

Worthiest to be the victim ; and for this 

Was young Lincoya chosen, being in truth, 

The flower of all his nation. For twelve montiis, 

Their custom is, that this appointed youth 

Be as the Idol's liying image held. 

Garb'd, therefore, like the Demon Deiiy^ , 
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Whene'er he goes abroad, an antic train, 
lYith music and viith dance, attend his way ; 
The crowd before him fall, and worship him ; 
And those infernal Priests, who guard him then 
To be their yictim and their feast at last, 
At morning and at erening incense him, 
And mock him with knee-reverence. Twenty day 9 
Before the bloody festiyal arrive, 
As 'twere to make the wretch in lore with life, 
Four maids, the loveliest of the land, are giyeii 
In spousal's. With Lincoya all these rites 
Duly were kept ; and at the stated time, 
Four maids, the loyeliest of the land, were his. 
Of these was one, whom, even at that hour. 
He learnt to love, so excellently good 
Was she ; and she lov'd him and pitied him. 
She is the daughter of an aged Priest ; 
I oftentimes have seen her; and, in truth, 
Compared with Britain's maids, so beautiful. 
Or with the dark.ejed daughters of the South^ 
She would be lovely still. Her cotton vest 
Falls to the knee, and leaves her olive arms 
Bare in their beauty ; loose, luxuriant, long, 
Flow the black tresses of her glossy ha{r ; 
Mild is her eye's jet lustre ; and her voice ! •• 
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A soul (hat harbour'd eyil never breathed 
Such wioning tones. 

Thou know'st how manfullj 
These, tribes, as if insensible to pain, 
Welcome their death in battle, or in bonds 
Defy their torturers. To Lincoya's mind 
J^png preparation now had made his fate 
Familiar ; and he says, the thought of death 
Broke not his sleep, nor mingled with his dreams, 
Till Coatel was his. But then it woke ; . . 
It hung, . . it prest upon him like a weight 
On one who scarce can struggle with the waves ; 
And when her soul was full of tenderness, 
That thought recurring to her, she would rest 
Her cheek on his, and weep. 

The day drew nigh i 
And now the eve of sacrifice was come. . . 
What will not woman, gentle woman, dare, 
When strong affection stirs her spirit up ? . • 
She gathered herbs, which, like our poppy, bear 
The seed of sleep, and with the temple food 
Mingled their power ; herself partook the food,^ 
So best to lull suspicion ; and the youth, 
Instructed well, when all were, laid aleep^ 
Fled far away» 
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After our conquering artns 
Had freed the Hoanren from their wretched yoke^. 
Lincoja needed but his Coatel 
To fill his SU9) of earthly happiness. 
Her to the temple had her father's yow 
Awhile devoted, and some moons were still 
To pass away, ere yet she might become 
A sojt>urner with us, Lincoya's wife, 
When from the Paba's wiles his watchful mind 
Foreboded ill. He bade me take good heed, 
And fear the audden kindness of a foe. 
T started at his words ; . . these artful men, 

m 

Hostile at heart, as well we knew they were, 
These were Hp-lavisb of their friendship now, 
And courted confidence, while our tried friend 
Yuhidthiton, estranged, a seldom guest, 
Sullen and joyless, seem'd to bear at heart 
Something that rankltd there. These things were strange^ 
The omens, too, had ceased ; . . we heard no more 
Of twilight voices, nor the unholy cloud 
Steam'd from the morning incense. Why was this ? 

Young Malinal had from the hour of peace 
Been our indweller, studious to attain 
Our iift^uage and our art3. To him I told . 
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These doabts, assur'd of his true lore add truth • 
For he had learnt to understand and feel 
Our only faith, had tended, like a- son, 
Cynetha's drooping age, and shar'd ii?ith mo 
His dying benediction. He, thus long 
Intent on better things, had been estranged 
From Aztlan and her councils ; but at thi« 
He judged it for her welfare, and for ours, 
Now to resume his rank ; . . belike his Yoic« 
Might yet be heard, or, if the worst befel, 
His timely warning save us from the snare. 

But in theit secret councils Malinal 

No longer bore a part; the Chiefs and Ring 

Yielding blind reverence to the Pabas now, 

Deluded or dismay'd. Be sent to say 

Some treachery was designed, and bade me charg# 

His brother with the crime. On that same day 

Uncoya came from Aztlan ; • he had found 

Coatel labouring with a wretchedness 

She did not seek to hide ; and when the youth 

Reveal'd his fear, he saw her tawny cheek 

Whiten, and round his neck she clung and wept* 

She told him something dreadful was at hand. 

She knew not what : That; at the dead midnight,;. 
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Coanocotzin at Mexitli's shrine 

Had stood with all his nobles ; human blood 

Had then been offered up, and secret vows 

Vow'd with mysterious horror : That but late, 

When to her father of the days to come 

She spake, and of Lincoya, and her lot 

Among the strangers, he had frown'd, and stroTe 

Beneath dissembled anger to conceal 

Oppressive grief. She knew not what to fear. 

But something dreadful surely was at hand. 

And she was wretched. 

When I heard these things, 
Yuhidthiton and the Priest Helhua 
Were in our dwellings. Them I called apart. . . 
There should be peace between us, I began ; 
Why is it otherwise ? 

The Priest replied, 
Is there not peace, Cadwallon ? seek we not 
More frequent and more friendly intercourse, 
Even we, the servants of our Country-Gods, 
Whose worship ye have changed, and for whose sakt 
We were, and would have been your enemies ? 
But as those Gods have otherwise ordain'd. 
Do we obey. Why, therefore, is this dombt ? 
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*rhe Power who led us hither, I replied, 
Over the world of waters, who hath say*d, 
And who will save his people, warns me now. 
Then on Ytihidthilon I fixed my eye. 
Danger is near ! I cried ; I know it near ! 
It comes from Azt!an. 

Hi's disordei'^d cheek. 
And the forced and steady boldness of his eye, 
Which in defiance met the look it feared, 
Confessed the crime. I saw his inward ^hame ; 
Yet with a pride like angry innocence 
Did Jte make answer, I am in your hands, 
And you believe me treacherous ! . . Kill me now ! 

Not so, Yuhidthiton ! not so ! quoth I ; 
You were the Strangers friend, and yet again 
That wisdom may return. We are not changed ; . • 
Lovers of peace, we know, when danger comeS| 
To make the evil on the guilty head 
Fall heavily and sure ! with our good arms^ 
And our good cause, and that Almighty One, 
We are enough, had we no other aid, 
We of Caermadoc here, to put to shame 
Aztlan," with 'all her strength, and all her Wile5% 
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Bat eren now is Madoc on the seas ; 

He leads our brethren here ; and should he find 

That Aztlan hath been false, . . oh ! hope not then^ 

By force or fraud, to baffle or elude 

Inevitable yengtance ! While ye may, 

Look to your choice ; for we are friends or foet^ 

Eten to your own desert. 

So saying, I left 
The astonished men, whose unprovided minds 
Fail'd them ; nor did they aim at answer more. 
But homeward went their way. Nor knew I theny • » 
For this was but a thing of yesterday, . • 
How near the help I boasted. Now, I trust. 
Thy coming shall discomfit all their wiics. 
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Not yti at rest, mj Sister ! quoth the Prin<^^ 

As at her dwelling.door he saw the Maid 

Sit gazing, on that lo\ely moonlight scene : . . 

To bed, Goeryyl ! Dearest, what hast thou 

To keep thee wakeful here, at this late hour, 

W^hen even I shall bid a truce to thought, 

And lay me down in peace ? . . Good night, Goerryl! 

Dear sister mine, • . my own dear mother's child I 

She rose, and, bending on with lifted arms, 
Met the fond kiss, obedient then withdrew. 
Yet could not he so lightly as he ween*d 
Lay wakeful thoughts aside ; for he foresaw 
Long strife, and hard adventure to atchiere. 
And forms of danger vague disturbed his dreams. 
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Early at mom the colonists arose ; 
Some pitch the tent-pole, and pin down the lines 
That stretch the o'er.awning canvas ; to the wood 
Others, if^ith saw and axe and bill, for stakes 
And undergrowth to weave the wicker walls ; 
These to the ships, with whom Cadwallon sends 
The Elk and Bison^ broken to the yoke. 

Ere noon, Erillyab and her son arrived, 
To greet the Chief. She wore no longer now 
The lank loose locks of careless -widowhood ; 
Her braided tresses round her brow were bound. 
Bedeck' d with tufts of grey and silvery plumes 
Plucked from the eagle's pennons. She, with eye 
And countenance which spake no feign'd delight, 
Welcomed her great deliverer. But her son 
Had Nature character'd so legibly, 
That when his tongue told fair, his face bewray^ 
The lurking falsehood; sullen, slow -of speech. 
Savage, down-looking, dork, that at his words 
Of welcome, Madoc in his heart conceiv'd 
Instinctive enmity. 

In a happy hour 
Did the Great Spirit, said Erillyab, 
Give bidding to the Winds to speed thee here I 

K 2 
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For this I made my prayer ; and when He sent 

For the Beloyed Teacher, to restore him 

Eyesight and youth, of him I then besought, 

As he had been thy friend and .ours on earth. 

That he would intercede. • . Brother, we know 

That tJie Great Spirit loves thee ; He hath blest ^ 

Thy going and thy coming, and thy friends 

HaTe prosper'd for thy sake ; and now when first 

The Powers of Evil do begin to work, 

Lo ! thou art here I . . Brother, we have obey'd 

Thy will, and the Beloved Teacher's words 

Have been oar law ; but now the Evil Ones 

Cry out for blood, and say they are athirst. 

And threaten vengeance. I have brought the Priest, 

To whom they spake in darkness ; . . thou art wise. 

And the Great Spirit will enlighten thee; . . 

We know not what to answer. . . Tell thy tale, 

Neolin ! 

Hereat did Madoc fix upon him 
A searching eye ; but he, no whit abash*d» 
Began with firm eflfrontery his speech. 
The Feast of the Departed is at hand, 
And I, in preparation, on the Field 
< Of the Spirit past the night. It came to me 
In darkness, after midnight, when the moon 
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Was gone, and all the stars were blotted out ; 

It gathered round me, with a noise of storms, 

And enter'd into me, and I could feel 

It was the Snake-God roU'd and writh'd within ; 

And I too, with the inward agony, 

Roird like a snake, and writh'd. Give ! give ! he cried: 

I thirst ! • . His Toice was in me, and it burnt 

Like fire, and all my flesh and bones were shaken ; 

Till, with a throe which seemed to rend my joints 

Asunder, he past forth, and I was left 

Speechless and motionless, gasping for breath. 

Then Madoc, turning to Ayayaca, 

Enquired, who is the man ? . . The good old Priest^ 

Replied, he hath attended from his youth 

The Snake-God's temple, and receiy'd for him 

AH offerings, s^nd performed all sacrifice, 

Till the Beloved Teacher made us leave 

The wicked way. 

Hear me ! quoth Neolin, , 
With antic gesture and loud vehemence ; 
Before this generation, and before 
These antient forests, . . yea, before yon lake 
Wds hoHow'd out, or one snow-feather fell 
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On yonder mountaio-top, n&w nerer bare, . . 

Before these tfaiiigs I was, . • where, or from whence^ 

I know not, . . who can tell ? But then 1 was, 

And in the shadow of the Spirit stood ; 

And I beheld the Spirit, and in him 

Saw all things, eyen as Ihej were to be ; 

And I held commune with him, not of words, 

But thought with thought. Then was it given me 

That I should chuse my station when my hour 

Of mortal birth was come, . . hunter, or chie^ 

Or to be mightiest in the work of war, 

Or in the shadow of the Spirit live, 

And he in me. According to my choice, 

For erer orershadow'd by his power, 

I Malk among mankind. ^ At times I feel not 

The burthen of his presence; then am I 

Like other men ; but when the season comet. 

Or if I seek the visitation, then 

ile fills me, and my soul is carried on. 

And then do I forelire the race of men^ 

So that the things that will be, are to m« 

Fast. 

Amalahta lifted then his eyes 
A moment] • . It is true, he cri^i; we know 
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He is a gifted man, and wise beyond 
The reach of mortal powers. Ayayara 
Hath also heard the warning. 

As I slept j 
Replied the aged Priesty upon the Field 
Of the Spirit, a loud voice awaken'd me, 
Crying, I thirst t Gire, . . give ! or I will take ! 
And then I heard a hiss, as if a snake 
Were threatening at my side. . . But saw yon nothing f 
Quoth Madoc. • • Nothing ; for the night was dark. 
And felt you nothing ?. said the Ocean Prince. 
He answered, Nothing ; only sudden fear. . . 
No inward struggle, like possession ? . . None* 
I thought of the Beloved Teacher's words, 
And crost my self,, and then he had no power* 

Th<m hast -slept heretofore upon the Field, 
Said Madoc ; didst thou never witness voice. 
Or ominous sound ? Ayayaca replied, 
Certes the Field is holy 1 it receives 
All the year long, the operative power 
Which falleth from the sky, or from below 
Pervades the earth ; no harvest growoth there^ 
Nor tree, nor bush, nor herb is left to spring: 
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Bvt there the rirtue of the elements 
Is gather'd, till the circle of. the monthf-- 
Be full ; then, when the Priest, by mystic ritei| 
Loni; vigils, and long .abstinence prepar'd, 
Goeth there, to pass the appointed night alone^ 
The whple collected iuflaence enters hinK 
Doubt not but I hare felt strange impulses 
On that mysterious-field, and in my dreamr 
Been visited ; and have heard:sounda in .the air, 
I knew not wliat; • • but words articulate 
Never till now. It was the Wicked One I 
|Ie wanted blood. 

Who says the Wicked One } 
It was our FatheiCs G^d"! cried Neolia;^ 
Son of the Oeeaa, why should we forsake - 
The worship of our fathers ? Ye obey 
The White-Man's Maker; but to us was given 
A different skin, and speech, and land, and lair. 
The Snake God understands the Red-Man's prayer, 
And knows his wants, and loves him. Shame be to lU^ 
That since the Stranger here set foot among us^ 
We have let his lips be dry ! 

Enough ! replied . 
MadoCy who at Cadwallon's look represt 
His answering anger. We will hold a talk 
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Of this hereaflter. Be ye sure, mean time, 
That the Great Spirit will from Evil Povrert 
Protect his people. This, too, be ye sure, 
That every deed of darkness shall be brought : 
To light, . . and woe be to the lying lij^ t . 
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Soon as the coining of the fleet was known. 
Had Queen Enllyab sent her hunters forth. 
They from the forest now arriye, with store 
Of venison ; fires are built before the tents, 
Where Llaian and Goervyl for their guests 
Prepare the feast ; and now the ready board 
With grateful odour steams. But while they sate 
At meat, did Amalahta many a time 
Lift his slow eye askance, and eagerly 
Gaze on Goervyl's beauty ; for whate'er 
In man he might have thought deformed or strange 
Seem'd beautiful in her, . . her golden curls, 
Bright eyes of heavenly blue, and that clear skin, 
Blooming with health and youth and happiness. 
He, lightly yielding to the impulse, bent 
His head aside, and to Erillyab spake. 
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Mother, said he, tell them to gire to mo 
That woman for my wife, that we may be 
Brethren and friends. She, in the same low tooey 
Rebuk'd him, in her heart too well aware 
How far unworthy he. Afoashkl thereby, 
As he not yet had wholly shaken off 
Habitual reverence, he sate sullenly, 
Brooding in silence his imagined wiles, 
By sight of beauty made more apt for ill ; 
For he himself being eyil, good in him 
Work'd eyil. 

And now Madoc, pouring forth 
The ripe metheglin, to Erillyab gave 
The horn of silver brim. Taste, Queen and friend^ 
Said he, what from our father.land we bring, 
The old beloved beverage. Sparingly 
Drink, for it hath a strength to stir the brain, 
And trouble reason, if Intemperate lips 
Abuse its potency. She took the horn, 
Andsipt with wary wisdom. . . Canst thou teach uf 
The art of this rare beverage ? quoth the Queen^ 
Or is the gift reserv'd for ye alone, 
By the Great Spirit, who hath favoured ye 
In all things above us ? . . The Chief replied^. 
All that we know of useful and of good 
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Ye also shall be taught, that we maj be^ 
One people. 

While he spake, Erilljab past 
The horn to Amalahta. Sparingly ! 
Madoc exclaim'd ; but when the savage felt 
1 he luscious flavour^ and the poigqant life. 
He heeded nought beyond the immediate joy. 
Deep did he drink, and still with clenching hands 
Struggled, when from his lips unsatisfied^ 
EriUyab plucked the cup, with sharp reproof, 
Chiding his stubborn wilfulness. Ere long 
The generous liquor flushed him : he could feel 
His blood play faster, and the joyful dance 
Of animal life within him. Bolder grown. 
He at Goervyl lifts no longer now. 
The secret glance, but gloats with greedy eye ^ 
Till, at the long and loathsome look abash'd. 
She ruse, and nearer to her brother drew, 
On light pretence of speech, being half in fear* 
But he, regardless of Erillyab now. 
To Madoc cried aloud, Thou art a King^, 
And I a King ! . . Gire me thy sister there, 
To be my wife, and then we will be friends^ 
And reign together. 

Let me answer him, 
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Madoc ! CadwalloB cried« I better know > 

Their laaguage, and will set aside all hepe^ 

Yet not incense the savage. • • A great things-. 

Prince Amalahta, Jiast thou ask'd I said he. ; 

Nor is it in Lord Madoc's power to giTe- 

Or to withhold ; for marriage is with us 

The holiest ordinance of God, whereoa * 

The bliss or bale of human life depends* 

Love must be won by love, and beart to heart. 

Link'.d in mysterious sympathy, before 

We pledge the. marriage vow ; and some there are^ . 

Who hold, that, ere we enter into life, 

Soul hath with soul been mated, each for each 

Especially ordain'd. Prince Madoc' s will 

Avails not, therefore, where this secret bond .. 

Hath not been fram!d in Heaven. 

The- skilful speecb 
Which, with wild faith and reason, thus confirmed. 
Yet temper 'd, the denial, for a wbile 
Silenced him,, and he sate in moody dreama. 
O snares and violence. Soon a drunken thirst, 
And longing for the luscious beverage, 
Drove those dark thoughts aside. More drink! quothliflu 
Give me the drink! • . Madoc again repeats 
His warning, aud agala with look and voic« 
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EriDjab chid^ ; but he, of all restrauit 

Impatient, cries aload, Am I a child i 

Give ! gi?e ! or I will take ! . . Perchance je think 

I and my God alike cry out in rain i 

But ye shall find us true I 

Give him the horn ! 
Cadwallon answered ; there will come upon him 
Folly and sleep, and then an after pain, 
Which may bring wisdom with it, if he learn 
Therefrom to heed oiir warning. . . As thou say'sf. 
No child art thou ! . . the choice is in thy hand ^ • • 
Drink, if thou wilt, and suffer, and in pain 
Remember us. 

He clench'd the horn, and swill'd 
The sweet intoxication copious down. 
So: bad grew worse. The potent draught proyok*d 
Fierce pride and sarage insolence. Aye ! now 
It seems that I hare taught ye who I am! 
The inebriate wretch exclaimed. This land is mine. 
Not hers ; the kingdom and the power are mine ! 
I am the masttr ! 

Hath it made thee mad ? 
Erillyab cried. • . Ask thou the Snake-God that! 
Quoth he ; ask Neoiin and Aztlan that ! 
Bear me^ thou Son of th« Waters 1 wilt thou haye me 
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For friend or foe ? • . G ire me that womftii tttere^ 
And store me with this blessed beyerage, 
And thou shalt dwell in my domains, ; • or else^ 
Blood, blood I the Snake-God calls for bloed; the Godi 
Of Azthin and the people call for blood, 
They call on me, and I will give them blood, 
TiU they have had their fill. 

Meanwhile the Qaeen, 
In wonder and amazement heard, and grief; 
Watching the fiendish workings of his face, 
And turning to the Prince at times, as if 
She look'd to him for comfort. Give him drink. 
To be at peace ! quoth Madoc. The good mea£ 
Did its good office soon ; his dizzy eyes 
Roli'd with a sleepy swim ; the joyous thrill 
Died away ; and, as every limb relaxed, 
Down sunk his heavy head, and down he fell. 
Then said the prince. We must rejoice in Mb^ 
O Queen and friend, that, evil though it be, 
Evil is brought to light ; he hath divulged, 
In this mad mood, what else had been conceal'd 
By guilty cunning. Set a watch upon him 
And on Priest Neolin ; they plot against us ; 
Your fall and mine alike do they conspire, 
Bcjng leagued with Axtlan to destroy us botiw 
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Tby 80*' will not remember that his lips ^ 
Have let the treason pass. Be wary, theny> 
And we shall catch the crafty ia the pit 
Which they ha?e dug for us. 

Erillyab cast^ 
A look of anger, made intense by grief,. 
On Amalahta. • . Cursed be the hour . 
Wherein I gave thee birth ! she cried ; that pain 
Was light to what thy base and brutal nature 
Hath sent into my soul. . » But take thou heed ! 
I have borne many a woe and jn^ny a loss, • , . 
My father's realm,, the husband of my youth,- 
My hope in thee ! . . all motherly love is gone, • * . 
Sufferance well nigh worn out.- 

When she had ceas'd, . 
Still the deep feeling fiU'd her,. and her eye 
Dwelt on him, still in thought. Brother ! she cried, . 
As Madoc would have sooth*d her, doubt not me ! . 
Mine is no feeble heart. Abundantly . 
Did the Great Spirit overpay all woes, 
And this the heaviest, when he sent thee here,. . 
The friend and the deliverer. Evil tongues 
May scatter lies ; bad spirits and bad men 
May If ague again2»t thy life ; but go thou on, 
JBrother i He loves thee, and will be thy shield. . 
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NOTES 
THE FIRST PART, 



SUeni and thonghtful^ amd apart from oHf 

Stoojt Madoc»r^h p. 4. ' 
LfMig after these lines had been written, I was pleaied at 
flnding the same feelin|( expressed ia a Very singular speciaeo 
af metrical auto-bii^rapby : 

A Nao, detpregando « velos 

Jate aproveita do ventoi 
E de evidente aUgria 

Os Portuguetesja cheioi 

Sobre o conves estam todos; 

Na terra te vam revendo 
JgrejaSf Palacios, Quinta$, 

De 9«e tern conkeeimentOf 

Daqui, daUi apontando 

Vam ledamente co dedo, 
Tadoifallafido demostram 

SfM iufritM mtinifestm; 
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J/ci B FiHra oceupad^ 

Fki de hum notavel tikncUi 
Seu exctstivo alvorofo 

TutnuUuante, que dentro 

No peitO'teHte,'lie caiua 

De tobretalto at efftitou 
Quanio matt eUe ehegandB 

Fai ao tutpvrado termo, 
. Mai$ te Ote augmerUa o gostom a 

Sutto.na doce prcjecto. 

fkira LunUm^^ 

Jllraoy ike dark IeUmd,r-^t .p» 4« . 
Tflyt Drayff, tbe dark itland, . 

Aherfrawj'^l^f, 6.' 
The pilabe of Gwynedd, or North Wales. Rhodri Mawry 
•bout the year 873, fixed the seat of government here, which 
had fonaerly been at Dyganwy, but latterly at Caer Sdont in 
Arron, near the preient town of Caernarvon. " It is strange," 
s^s Warrington, << that he should desert a country where 
every mountain was a natural fortress, and> in times of such 
difficulty and danger, should, make, choice .of a residence so 
exposed and defenceless,*' But this very danger may have 
been his motive. The Danes, who. could make no impresuon 
upon England against, the great Alfred, had turned their aims 
upon Wales; Mona was the part most open to their ravages, 
and it may have been an act as well of pQlicy as of courage in 
the king to fix his abode there. He fell there, at length, ia 
battle against the Sax9iu.o A barn now stands upon the site 
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«fthe pftlace, in which there are stones that, by their betfw 
•workmanship, appear to have belonged to the original build- 
ing. 

' 'RiehUf would the king 
'' Gift the red hand that rid him if that fear, — t. p. (S. 
" It was the manner of those days,* that the mnrtherer only^ 
fuid he that -gaye] the death's wound shonld -fly, which wai 
called in Welsh Llawruddf which is a red haltd, beeansehe had 
blooded his hands. The accessories and abettors to the mnr<' 
therers were never hearkened after*" Gwtdir History^ 

■ 

David ! King Oioen't son • • • myfdth&^$ 9en.%, 
He teed ihe Saxon ^,^the Plantagenet /— ^I. p: 8. 
'^Is Hnarriage was in fact one of the means whereby Henry 
incceeded for a time in breaking the independant spirit of tho 
Welsh. David immediately sent a thousand men to serve un« 
der his brother-in-law and liege lord in Normandy, and shortly 
aflter attended the parliament at Oxford upon his summons. 

HeU ihe headstrong tlone 
Cfpa$^on$wuubducd.'-^h^p, 11. 
t Coradoc represents Davydd as a princegreatly disliked on 
account of his cruelty and and* untractable spirit, kiUing and 
putting out the eyes of those who were not subservient to Ml 
will, ifUr the manner of the EngUth ! Cambrian Biography* 

The guests were seated at thefeaal board, — If« p. 18. 
:7he order of the royal hall was established by law. 
^ The men to whom the right of a seat in the haH bdonp 
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an* fbvrteeiiy of whon four shall ifit in the lower* and ten In 
the npper part of the -bail. The kibg is the first, he shall at 
at the pillar, and neit him the chancellor; and after him the 
gncst, and then the heir apparent, and then the master of the 
hawks. The foot-bearer shall sit by the dish opposite the king, 
and the mcadomaker at the pillar behind him. The priest of 
Oe honsehold shall be at another pillar, who shall blcas the 
Meat, and channt the pater n06ter« The crier shall strike (he 
pillar abo?e the king '• head. Ntxt him shall be the judge of 
the palace, and neit to him the musician, to whom the right of 
the sei|t belongp. The smith of the palace shall be at the bot« 
torn before the knees of the priest The master of the.|ialace 
shall sit in the lower hall with his left hand towards the door, 
with the ierviag«meB whom be shall chose^ and the rest shall 
beat the other side of the door, and at his other band the 
aosiciaB of the household. The master of the horse ahall sit 
at the pillar oppoiito the kiag^ and the master of the hounds at 
the pilkvopfosite the priest of the hoi]iehokL.''~Xmss rfHtcA 
X>ha\ 

Kemog,*.'tmd BerwffCn e^er-«frj^. — 11, p. 14. 
*' 1165. The long gathered another armie of chosen men 
throngbalt his dominions, as England, Normandy, Ai^chir, 
Gascoine, and Gwyen, sending for saccoars from Flanden 
and Brytain, and then returned towards North Wales, minding 
ntterlie to dettmy all that had life in the land; and comiQg to 
Croes Oswalt, called OswaldVtree, incamped there. On the 
contrarie side, Prince Owen and his brother Cadwalader, 
witli all the power of North Wales; and the Lord Rees, with 
the power of Sonth Wales; and Owen Cyreilioc and the 
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•ODMS-of Madoc ftp Meredytb, with the power of Powys, mH 
the two soanes of Madoc ap Ednerth, with the people betwixt 
Wye and Seavero, gathered themsdYes togither and came to 
Corwen In Edeyrneon, purposing to defend their country^ But 
the king, understanding that they were nigh, being wonderful! 
desirous of battel!, came to the river Ccireoc, and caused the 
woods to be hewn down. Whereupon a number of the Welsh- 
men ividerstanding the passage, nnknowen to their captains met 
with the king's wardt where were placed the picked men of 
all the armie, and there began a hote skirmish, where diverse 
worthte men were slaine on either side; bat la the end the 
king wanne the passage, and came to the mountaine of Ber* 
wyn, where he laid in campe certaine days^ and so both the 
armies stood in awe each of other; for the king kept the open- 
plains, and wab affnaid to be intrapped in straits; but the 
Welshmen watdied for the advantage of the place, and kept 
the king so straitlie, that neither forage nor victuall might 
eome to his camp, neither durst anie soldionr stir abroad 
And to augment their miseries there fell such raine, that the 
king^s men conld scant stand upon their feete upon those slip- 
perie hlUes. In the end, the king was compelled to return 
home without his purpose, and that with great- loss of men and 
munition, besides his charges Therefore in a great dioler he 
caused the pledges eies, whom he had received long before 
that to be put out; which were Reesand Cawdwalhon the- 
sonnes of .Owen, and Cynwric and Meredith the sonnes of 
Aecs, and other."— Pow£U« 

The fool that day who in his nuaque attire 

Sported before King Henry, — 1 1, p. 14. 

' fA Brienston in Dorsetshire was held in grand seiigeanty by 



*ft pretty odd Jocular tenure ; t! z. b j find! n^ a maiT torff% h^ 
lore the king*> army fOr forty dayi when he shoald make war 
In Scotland, (some records say in Wales*) bardieaded and 
barefooted, in his shirt and linen drawers, holding in one hand 
a bow without a string, in the other an arrow without fea- 
thon.**— GiBsoir'a Camden, 

'Thmtgh Ihttid 
The rdfdtt worth, — II. p. 15. 
-fliere U a good testimony to Hod*s military talents in the 
old history of Cambria, by Powell. ** At this time Cadcl, 
Meredytb, and Rees, the sons of Gmff^th ap Rees, ap Theo- 
dor, did lead their powers against the castle of Gwys^ which 
after they saw they coald not win, they sent for Howel Hhe 
•onne of Owen^ prince of North Wales, to their snccoar,- who 
fbr his proweaee in the field, and his discretion io consaltation, 
was connted the ilo;Tre of cbivalrie ; whose presence also was 
thought only safficieat to overthroweanieheki.^ 
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Seest then never 
Those eyeleu tpeetres^hf ih^ hridalbed.^^Il. p. 15. 
'Henry in hf IT at tempt upon Wales, 1166, " didjastice on the 
•ODS of Rhys, and also on the sons and daugbten of other noble- 
men that w«re his accomplices yery rigorously ; causing the eyes 
of the young striplings to be pecked out of their heads, andthdr 
noses to be cut oifor slit ; and the cares ofthe young gentlewo- 
men to be stuffed. But yet I find in other authors that in this 
journey King Henry did not greatly prevail against his ene* 
mies, but rather lost many of his men of war, both horsemen and 
footmen ; for4>y his severe procoedlog against them^ he rather 
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ttMMie flM«n more eager (o seek rerengey limn qnteted them \m 
anj taoiolt"— HouNSHED. Among tbege unbappjt hoBUigef 
were some tons of Oweo Gwynedli. 

I hate the Sax(m.^ll. p. 10. 
Of this mime Sudn> which the Welsh still ose^ Higdeo givei 
aa odd etymology. '* Men of that co wntree ben more lyghter 
and stronger on the see than other scommere or theeves of the 
see, and pnrsae theyr enemycs full harde, bothe by ^ter and 
by londe» and ben called Saxoncs, of Saznm, that is, a stone, 
for they ben as hard as stones, and uneasy to &re with."— p0-> 
bfcromfc&n^ 1. 26. 

The page toha chrfed hiifeeu — II. p. 16. 
« The foot bearer shall hold the feet of the king in his lap, 
from the time wfaea he reclines * at the board till he goes to 
rest, ahd he shall chafe them with a towel ; and during all that 
time he shall watch that no hurt happen to the king. He 
sliall eat of the same dish from which the king takes bis 
meat, haying his back turned toward the fire. He shall 
light the first candle before the king at his mcal^—ZatM of 
BaelDluu 

The officer fyrochunCd the tovereign toiU.— -IL p. 18. 
The crier to command silence was one of the royal house- 
kold i first he perfoimed this service by his Toice, then by 

• AtuhwHt is the word in Wouon*t version.. It is evident tliat tlie Icing 
must have lain at liis meai, after tl>e Roman fashi.>n, or tlut pedii'er couM 
not hare chafed Jus fceb 

VOL. I. I. 
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ftWkfng with (he r6d of Ms offite the ptitan abow Hie krn^- 
ii^ad. A fine was dae to kirn for every dtaturbancc in ikm 
court 

TkeChirfefBm'd$ 
The^ raM the ancient Uty, — II.^p- 18, 
'.The Hri« wWdi follow Mprcseat the Bttrdic systenii a» iai4 
<|iiH n Inthe Triadt of Bardimi 

" 12. There are three Circles of Existeaoe: the Cirde of 
Infinity, where there is iiothin|^ bat God, of living or dead, 
aOd none bnt God caa tmveree it; the Circle of ladioatioo^ 
-where all things are by Nature derived from Dtoth,..thit 
Circle hath been traversed by man; «nd the Circle of Happi- 
ness, where all' tMngs sprfffg from Life,. . tWt maa shall tra- 

verse in Heaven; 

** 13. Animated Bein|;s have three Slates of Existeneei 
that of Inchoation in the Great- Deep, or Lowest point. of 
Existence; thai of Liberty id the Sthteof Hmnamty; and 
tifat of Love, which is Happiness, in Hcft*«i. 

" 14. All animated Being» are salgeet to thrte Necessitres; 
Beginning in the Great Deep; Pn^reesioii in the Circle of 
Inchoation ; and Pleniiade in the Circle of Happiuess. 
Without these things nothing can possibly exist but God. 

" 16. Three thtf^ ore necessary in the Circle of Ibchoa- 
tll>n ; the least of all animation, and thence Begiomng; the 
cnVterials of all things, and thence Incre&se, which cannot 
take place in any other states theformatlon of all Uiings oat 
4it the dead mass, and thence Discrimiaate IndividosUtty, 

'<« 16. Three things cannot but exist towards all animated 
Beings from Ihe nature of Divine Justice : Co-sulRfrauce iu tha 
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Circle of lachoatUm, becanse withoat tbiU none conld attaHi 
<o the perfect knowledge of anything; Co-participation la 
the Divine love ; and Co-nltimlty from the nature of God'i 
Power, and its attributes of Justice and Mercy. 

"17. There are three necessary occasions of Inchoation t 
to collect the materials and properties of every nature $ to. 
collect the knowledge of every thing i and to collect power 
towards subduing the Adverse and the Devastative, and for 
the di vestation of Evil. Without this traversi ng every mode of 
animated existence, no stale of animation, or of any thing in 
nature, can attain to Plenitude." 

Till Evil shall be ibiown. 
And 6eing knoum as Evilf cease to 6e,— II. p. 18. 
^ By the knowledge of three things »will all Evil and 
Death he diminished and snbdned ; tb^ir nature^ their cause, 
and their operation. This knowledge \%ill be obtained in the 
Circle of Happiness,"— Trtacb ofBardiim, 7V, 35, 

Death, the Enlarger, — II. p, 18, 
Ang;aUf the Welsh word for Death, signifies Enlai^ement* 

The eternal newness (f eternal Joiu-^ll. p. 18. 
Nefoedd^ the Welsb word for Heaven, signifies Renovsition* 
. ** The three Excellences of ciiangtng the mode of Existence 
in the Circle of Happiness: Acquisition of Knowledge; 
beantiful Variety ; and Repose, from not being able to en- 
dure nniform Infinity and uninterrupted Kternity, 

" Three things none but God can do: endure the Eterni- 
ties of the Circle of Infinity; iiarttcipate ot every slate of 

I. 2 
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Existence viithont changing; affd Trform and leoomfe rway 
thing: without the loss of it. 

*< The three Plen'tudes of Happiness: Participatioa of 
every natnre, with a plenitude of One predominant ; confor* 
Miity to* every cast of genius and character, possessing superior 
excellence in One ; the Love of all Beings and Exislencesy 
but chiefly concentred In One oligect, which is God: and io 
the predominant One of each of these will the Plenitude of 
IIap'>tness consist/*— TrtWs ofBairdism, 40. S8. 46. 



he struck life harp 



- ToOwtnCtfame. — II. p. 19. 

« I will extol the generous Hero, descended from the fbc« 
of Roderic, (he bulwark of his country, a Prince eminent for 
Ins goud 'qualities, theglory of >Brita»n : Owen, the brave -and 
expert in arms, that neither hoardeth nor coveteth riches. 

*< Three fleets arrived, vessels of the main, three powerfol 
fleets of the first rate, furiously io attacic him on tlie sadden^ 
one from Iwerddon *, the other f jII of well armed Lochly- 
nians, making a grand appearance on the floods, the third 
from the transmarine Normans, which was attended with aa 
immense though successless toil, 

" The dragon of Mona's sons uere so brave in action, that 
there was a great tumult on their furious attack ; and before 
the prince himself there was vast confu^'on, havoc, conflict^ 
honourable death, bloody battle, horrible consternation,. and 
npon Tal Mavni a tirousand banners : there was an outrage- 
«us carnage, and the rage of spears and hasty signs of violeafe 

• Iceland. 
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fndhgnation^ Blood raised ^e tide of tho M«mii, and tlur 
crimson of human gore stained the brine. There w«ce glit- 
tering cuirasses, and the agony of gashing wounds, and the 
mangled warriors progslrate before the chief, distiiiguislied by 
his crimson lanc^. Loegria was put into confusioa; The 
contest and coafusion was great, and the glosy of our Prince's 
wide-wasting sword shall be celebrated io an hundred lan- 
guages to give* him his merited praise/* — Panegyric upoti Owen 
Gwyneddy Prince tf North ff^ales, by Gwalchmai the smt if 
Melir, in the year 1157. Etaits's Spedmeiu of Wekh Poe- 
try. 

DtmtMior.-— III. p. 21. 
Dinas Vawr, the Great Palace, the residence of the Princet 
of Deheubartb, or South Wales. This also was erected by 
Rhodri Mawr* 

Hoel seized the throne^-^lll, p. 21. 
I have taken some liberties here with the history. Hoel 
kept possesbion of the throne nearly two years; he then went 
to Ireland to claim the property of his mother Pyvog, the 
daughter of an Irish chieftain ; in the mean time David seized 
the government. Hoel raised all the force he could to rtvo^ 
ver the crown^ but after a severe conflict was wounded and 
defeated. He returned to Ireland with the remains- of his 
army, which probably consisted chiefly of Irishmen, and there 
died of his wounds. Cambrian Biography, 



hatt thni known the conmmmated crime^ 



And heard Cynttha*sfate?^Ul. p. 2Q, 



/ 
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The history of C3 netha and his brothers is very honestly 
related in the Pentarchin, 

Cndwallanu erat primtwtu jure Cynttha ; 
Proh pitdor t huHeoeniis patrutu jtrivavit Otnut 
Tenicutiique iimulffundum dtm raptat avUmm i 
Nouel db irato tuipensui rege Jtikannet 
£t LeoUnus, eum jniyarunt luminefntret* 

This ciurious smaraary of Welsh history still remains OB- 
printed. 

j4s thy fair vpUndi leuetid on the view, — IV. p, 34. 
" Two of the names of Britain were derived from its Idnik 
Ctoi Merddin^ the high lands in the sea, and Clot Mciddm^ tte 
hilly lands or fields."— £. Wii.LiAii8*s Poems. 

Seen low lying in the hose ofmonu^^lV* p. SX 
What sailors call Cape Fly-avray. 

8l Cyric.^lV. p. 41. 

The Saint to whom sailors addrest themselvcf. The St. 
Elmo of the MVlsh. 

Ii was nsnal for ally even females, who went from North 
Wales in pilgrimage to St. David's, to pass the dangerous 
strands and sail over the rough bays in slight coracles, without 
any one to guide or assist them ; so firmly were they con- 
.vinced that that Saint and St. Gyric, the ruler of the waves^ 
would protect theou^—E. Wiluams^s Poeme, 
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Gwenhijdwy^^-'IV , p. 41. 
" A Mermaid. Tlie whitt: foam^ uaves are called her 
sheep; (be nimh \i ave bcr r^uii. The Welsh have two pro- 
verbs concerning her f Take the Mermaid's advice and save 
th^selC; Take shelter when you see the Mermaid driving her 
flocks ashore.** — £• Wii^liamsw 

ff^cre at their iomee the fioodifor ever ihiis^ 
Btneath the nearer iujiuence oj the Movn, 
Lc^wr'd in these mad workings,— ^IV, p» 42, 
Everycbe flood aryseth more in Oeceau than in the grete 
tee, that is for the hole tqgyder is myghtyer and stronger than 
puy partye by hymself. Or for the hole Oecean is grete and 
large, /ind receyyed more workynge of the mone than ony 
partye by hymselfe that is smaller and lasse«*' — Polgciont/coiip 
JL. 1. c. 9'. 

Did the ffaten 

Here in.thir outmost circle tnect the Foid. — IV. p. 42% 

'^ The see of Oecean beclyppeth all the erthe aboM te as a 

garloiide, and by tymes~ cometh and goth, ebbying and flaw* 

ynge, and flodeth in sees and aisteth (hem np^ and wynde§> 

bio well therein." — Polycronycony L. 1. c. 9« 

Or this Earth, 

IFas it indeed a livin«r thing, — IV". p. 42. 

** riiysici autumant mundum animal esse, enmque ex variit 

elemeutorum corpuribus canglobatum, miiveii spiritu, regi 

mente. Quae utraque diffusa per membra omnia, te(ernaB 

molis v'tgorem exerceaut. Sicut ergo ia corp Tibus ncstri» 
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fommertia sunt spin (alia, ita in profundis Oceani aant 
quasdam mundi coBstUutas, per qnas emissi aDhelicas, vel 
reducti, modo efflent maria qaomodo rewoceuL^^^-Solhtui, 
cap, 96. 

" I luppofle the watere,** says Pietro Martire, " to be 
driven about the ^lobe of the earth by the incessant movi^f 
and inipalsion of the heavens, and not to be swallowed up 
and cast out again by the breathing of Demogoryony as some 
have imagined, because they see the seas, by iucreabe and de. 
crease, to flow and reflow,*' — Dec. 3* c. 6« 

— gentle airs that breath* df 
Or teenCd to breathe^ freik fragrance from the shore, — IV. p. 43. 
*' Onr first notice of the approach of land was the fragrant 
and aromatic smell of the continent of South America, or of 
the Islands in its vicinity, which we sensibly perceived as *& 
squall came from that quarter." — M'Kiwivin's Tour through the 
0firitUh Wcht Indies, 

Dogs always are sensible when land is near^ before It can b« 
seen. 

Low nets of Inivncoven reedSn—-Y. p. 47. 
*' And forasmuch as I have made mention of their houses, 
it shall not be greatly from ^y purpose to describe In what 
manner they are bnilded : They are made round, like bells or 
round pavilions. Their frame R raysed of exceeding higli 
trees, set close together, and fast rampaired in the ground, so 
standing as1ope» and bending inward, that the toppes of the 
trees joyne together,and beare one against another, having also 
within the house certain strong and short proppes, or post% 
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trhich snsteyne the Crees from falling^. They cover them uith 
the Icares of date trees and other trees strongly . compact and 
llardencdy wherewith they make them close from winde and 
weather. At the short posts, or proppes, within the hi use, 

' Ifasy tie ropes of the cotton of gtissampine trees, or other rnprs 
made of certain long and rongh roots, mnch like unto t!m 
e'lmbbe called Spartum, whereof in old time they used to make 
bands for vines, and gables and ropes for shippes. These they 
tie overthwart the house from post to pist; on these they lay 

'as it were certain matresses made of the cotton of gossampine 
trees, which grow plentifully in these Isiandes. This cotton t!se 
Spanyards call Algwitm, and the Italians Bomhasiney and thut; 
tliey sleepe in hanging beddes." — Pietro Martire. 

Jnil ye believe 
The winden tftht Ocearty how i(* shoah 
Spruitgfrom the wave^ — V. p. 48, 
I have somewhere seen an anecdote- of a sailor's mother* 
who believed all the strange lies w hich he* told lier for hfs 
amnsementi but n?ver could be persuaded to believe thene 
eonul be in existence such a thir-^as a flying fish. A Spanish 
author, who wrote before the voyage of Columbus, describ^t 
.these fish as having been seen on the coast of Flanders. ** Hay 
alii nnos pescados q-uc vuelan sobre el aguaf.- al^nnosdellos 
•atravesaban volando>por eueima>delasgaleras, e ann al^nnoi 
dellos caian dentro." — Coronica de D, Pero Nino* 

A still earlier author mentions such a sight in the Straits ai 
a miracle* ** As they sailed frotn Algeziras, a fish came fly 
rng through the air, and fell upon the deck of the Infant<v 
.GiJIey^with wliich tJiey bad some fresh. fjod that day; aaii 

L & 
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henaae 1, fiho write this history, have nerer seen nor heafd 
of any liiLC thio^, I here recoant it, because it appears to me 
a thing manrfllous, and in my jodgenent out of the course of 
nature.** — Gomis Eanites. 

^ At Barbadoes the neptws, after the example of tlie Cha- 
raibSy t'liie the flying fish very soccenfully in the darli ; they 
spread their nets before a light, and disturb the water at a 
small distance ; the fish-, rising eageriy, fly towards tlie 1ight» 
end are intercepted by the nets." — M^KivnvEir. — These flying 
fitihes, says the writer of Sir- Thomas Koe's Voyage, are like 
men profesang two trades, and thrive at neither. 

Language oasnot paint 
Their iplendid tm<*.— ' V, p. 48. 

Alkin9> uith some feeJrng, describes the Dolpjiin as a gh- 
rii'us coloured fish. A laboured description of its beanty 
would not have conveyed so lively a sense of admiration, lie 
adds, quite as naturally, that it is of dry taste, bat makes good 
broth, yoynge to Guinea in hii Majesty s &hipi the Swallow and 
H^tymfiutK 

Herbert has given this fish a very extraordinary character, 
- upon the authority of the ancients. 

*< The Dolphin is no bigger than a Salmon, it glitters in the 
ocean with a variety of beautiful colours f has few scales^ 
from its swiftness and spirit metonymically sirnamed the 
Prince and Arrow of the Sea ; celebrated by many learned 
Pens in sundry Epithets ; Philanthropoi^ for aifecting men, and 
Mohogawoi, for their turtle constancy ; generated they be of 
sperme, nourlsht like men, imbrace, join, and go 10 months 
great. Jn/aciem verti dulcet cekbrant hi^maueot Del^unu^ 
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similes homihis compUxibus hcerent : A careful Hnsband over 
his gravid a^ctciate, detesting incest, abhorring Iwgainy, ten • 
derly afiecliag Parents, whom when 300 years oil they feed 
and defend against hungry fls'ies;. and wiiendead (to ajyoii 
the Shark and like marine Tyrants) carry them as!iore, and 
there (if ^rUtotlef Mlifan^ and Pliay erre not) inhume ai^d 
bedew their Sepulchreb : tiiey were glad of our company, a» 
it were alTectiqg the sight and society of men, many huiulred 
miles in an eager and unweacied pursuit^ frisking about u«;l 
and us a Poet observed^ 

Undique dant saUtiSf multtujut aspergine rarant, 
Emurguntqut iferum, rtdtumiqiit sub tequora runus^ 
Jtique ehoii ludunt specivmj lascivaque Jactant 
Corpore, et accepUtm ptUulis magre naribas eJJUtnU** 

Ueabbiit^s Travelifk 

The Strangers House. — V. p, 5^. 
** There' is iu every village of the Susqtiehannah Fndians a 
vacant dwelling called the SirangerV House. When a tra«^ 
veller arrives within hcfiring of a vHIage, he stops and halloos^ 
f&T it is deemed uncivil to enter abruptly. Two old mei> 
lead him to the house, and theai go round to tiie inhabitants,. 
4eiring them a stronger is arrived fatigued and hungry. They 
mead them all they can spare, bring tobacco after they aie- 
refrcshed, aod then ask questions whence they come antl 
whlthcv they go**^-— FaAMKLiit.. 



"\ 
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a ra€9 
Mtif^Hier Oiaii lihey und viser, and by Heaven 
Belwfd and favQur^d more, — VI. p. 64, 
** They are easily persuaded that the God that made Eli- 
grlUhmen in a f;Tea.ier God than theirs, because he hath so 
richly endowed tlie English above themselves. But when they 
hear (bat about 1000 years ago Engfaod and the inbabitaots 
thereof were like nnto themselves, and since have received 
f^om God clothes, books, &c. they are greatly aflTected with a 
secret hope concerning themselves."—^ Key into the Language 
ff America^ by RofiBR Wiluams, 1643* 

Ntr hushmidPi to«r ptU^ — YI. p. 5& 
** The war pole is a small peeled tree painted red, the fop 
and boughs cut off short. It h fixed in the ground opposite 
the door of the dead warrior, and all his impleipents of war 
are hung on the short boughs of it till they rot." — Adair. 

This author,, who knew the manners of the North American 
Indians well, though he formed a most wild theory to account 
frir them, describes the rites of mnurningk ** The wldow^ 
through the long term of her wcids, is compelled t» refrain 
from all public company and diversions, at the penalty of an 
adultress, and likewise to go with flowing hair, without tba 
privilege of oil to anoint it. The nearest kinsmen of' the de- 
ceased hu^sband keep a very watchful eye over her conduct ia 
this respect The place of interment is also calculated to 
wake (he widow'N grief, for be is entombed in the bouse under 
her bed ; and if be was a war-leader, she is obliged, for the 
first moon, to sit In the day time under his mourning war pole^ 
which Is decked with all hiR mnrtial trophies, and must bt 
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lieard to cry with beirailiiig notes. Bat tione of then tin 
fond of that months supposed religious duty, it chilb, or sweats 
and wastes them so exceedingly, fur they are allowed no 
shade or shelter.** 

- BaiUemetiU tiuU tfume 
Li^tilver in thi wnMinc.— VI. p. 50v ' 

So dazzlingly white were the houses at ZerapoaUa, that one 
c»f the Spaniards galloped back to Cortes to tell him the walls 
were of silver. Bernal Diaz, 90. 

Torquemada also says, " that the temple and palace courts 
at Mexico were so highly polished, that they actually shone 
like burnished gold or sirrer in the Sun,"— T. I. p. 2M. 

I have described Aztlan like the cities which the Spantaidt 
found in New Spain* Hew large and how magnificent ibtj 
were may be learnt from the True History of the Conquest 
of Mexico, by Bernal Diaz. This delightful work has beea 
rendered into English by Mr. Keating, and if the reader has 
not seen it, he may thank me for recomraeBding it to hit 
jiotice. 

Gomara's description of Zempoallan will show, that cities 
as splendid in their appearance as Aztlan did exist among 
the native Americans. 

**- They dcjscried Zempoalfcin> which stoode a myle distant 
Arom them^ all beset with fayre Orchardes and Gardens, verye 
pleasannte to bebolde: they used alwayes to water them with 
sluices when they pleased. There proceeded out of the 
Towne many prrBons to behold and receyve so strange a peo- 
ple unto them. They came with smiling countenance, and 
presented unto them divers kinde of flonres and siindi^ £ittit« 
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ivMch fl«iie -of •«r mMiiie liad beretofere smoe. Thcie 
people came nitbont feare ani«ii|[ the ordtnauce ; wich this 
pompe, tdumfibt and joy Ihey were noeived into the Ckir, 
which seemed a beaatifull Gardea; for fhe iree» were m 
greeoe and high that scarcely the bouses appeared. 

** Sixe Horsenen, which hadde gone before the army to 
discover, returned baoke as Cortex was enttnit^ into the Ct- 
tie, Miyingy that they had teeoe a great bouse and coart^ and 
tba;t the walles were garnished with stiver. Cortes command- 
ed them to proceed on, willing them not to shew any token 
of wAnder of any thing that they should see. All the streetes 
were repleniRhed with people, iibiche stoode gaping and 
utonderiog at the hones and straungers. And passing 
through a great market p)ace» they saw, on their right 
hand, a great walled house raad«* of lyme and stooe, with 
loupe holes and towers, \«bited with playster that sbined lyke 
silver, being so well burnished and the snnne glistering upon 
it, and that was the thing that the Spaniards thonglit had 
beene walles of silver. I doe believe (hat with the imagina- 
tion and great desire which tliey had of golcle and silver, alt 
that sbined they deemed to be of the same metali."— -Cwi^ucft 
jifthe Weatt India, 

Cortes himself says of Cbolalla, that lie counted above fonr 
hundred temple towers in that city ; and the city of Iztapa- 
lapa, he says, contained from k2»000 to 15,000 h 
^C4xrtu de Reiacion^ 16, 80. 

Afioaiing fs/et.*«Vl. p. 59. 
Islets of this kind, with dwelling huts upon them^ 
iBOji upon the i«ake of Mexico. They were moved ^ 
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pleasure from bay to bay, «8 the tDbabitants wanted saDshinf 
or shelter. — CLAviOEROt 

Each held a burning censer in hU hand. — VI. p. 60* 
Tendilli, say§ the old translator of Gomara, according tp 
tbeir usance, did his reverenee to the Captaine, burning fran- 
kincense, and little strawes touched in blond of his own bodie. 
And at Chiailiztlaji, tiie Lord toke a little chafyngdishe in k|i 
Jiande, and cast into it a certaine gum, whyche savopred in 
sweete smel much lil&e unto frankincense; and with a censef 
he smoked Cortez, with the ceremonye they use in the^r salu* 
tations to theyr Gods and nobilitie. So f.lso the TJascallaa 
fmbafsadors burnt copal before Cortes, having thrice made 
obeicence, and they touched the ground with their hands, and 
kissed the earth. 

The nexte day, in the morning, tlie Spaniards came to 
Chololla, and there came out near ten thousand Indians to 
receyve him, with their Gaptaynes, in good order* Many of 
them presented unto him bread, foules, and roees; and every 
Captayne, as he approached, welcomed Cortes, and then stood 
aside, that the rest, in order, mighte come unto him; and 
when be came entering into the citie, all th^ other citizeot 
receyvej him, 'marvelling to see such men and horses. 

After all this came out all the religious menne, as Priests 
and Ministers to the idols, who were many and straunge to 
beholde, and all were clothed in white, l>ke unto surplices, 
And hemmed witli common ihreede; some brouglit instro* 
jnents of musicite like unto Cornettes, others brought instru* 
meDts made of bones; other an instrument, like a ketel co« 
yeted witi^ skin ; some brought chafing-dishes of coals^ witb 
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'))erfumes ; otben brought idols covered ; and, ifnally, they il 
came iingini^iii their language, which was a terrible noyae^ 
and drew neere Cartes and bis company, sensing them with 
tweete smelles in their senscrs. With this pomp and solem- 
nitie, which tmely ^as great, they broagbt him into thecittie. 
•^Conquett of the fVeatt India. 

Gage's account of Mexico, w hich he pretends to have col- 
lected on the spot, is copied verbatim from this old tran»lation» 
even, in some places, to the literal error of osiog the hard < 
instead of s, which the f with the cediUa represents. 

Ihe Great Temple ; Uwut a huge sqwire hill, — VI, p 60- 
The great Cu of Mexico, for thus these mounds vsere called, 
had 114 steps to the summit I that of Tezciico, 115| of Cho» 
Inla, 120. Gold and jewels, and the different seed« of the 
country, and human blood v( ere thrown in the foundations.' 
The Spaniards ftiund great treasures vhen they raised tho 
Cu at Mexico, to make room for a Church to Sauiiago.— 
BrnNAL Diaz. 

The lines which follow describe it» structure, as related by 
Clavigero and by the Sj>anish Conquerors. The Tower of 
'Babel is usually patated wkh the same kind of circnitous ai- 
cenC 

711 s Tamhourrfthe G^oA— VI, p. 64, 
Gumilla (c. 36) describes a prodigious drum used at a signal 
to assemble the people in time of danger, by some of the 
Orinoco tribes, especially by the Caverres, to whom the in- 
vention is ascribed. It is a hollowed piece of wood, In thick* 
iiess about an inch^iji^ girth as much as two ja«ii can dasp^ 
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io length about eleven or tweWe feet. This' is snspended 
by a withe at each end from a sort of gallows. On the 
upper surface are three apertures like those in a fiddle^ 
and in the bottom of the instrument, immediately under the 
* middle of the middle aperture, which is shaped like a half- 
fnoon, a flint about two pounds in weight is fastened with 
gnm« This is said to be necessary to the sound. Both ends 
of this long tube are carefully closed, and it is beaten on the 
middle aperture with a pellet which is covered with a sort of 
gum called Curmcay. Camilla positively aflHrms, and on hh 
own knowledge, that its sound may.be heard four leagues 
round. This is scarcely posuble. I doubt whether the loudest 
gong can be heard four miles, and it is not possible that wood 
can be made as sonorous as metal. 

Ten CUiet hear Ut V0t6e.— -VI. p. 61. 

** There, in the great Cu, they had an exceeding laig* 
drum ; and when they beat it, the sound was snch, and so 
dismal, that it was like an instrument of hell, and was heard 
for more than two leagues round. They said that the coyer 
of that drum was made of the skin of huge serpents."— Bbr* 
jiAL Diaz. 

After Cortes had been deftmted, he always heard this drum 
when they were offering up the reeking hearts of his men. 
The account in Bernal Diaz, of their midnight sacrifice, per* 
formed by torch-light, and in the sight of the Spanish army^ 
is truly terrific 
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Four Towert . 
. mnre piTd wiih human ifcuUs.— V I, p. 61. 
Hiese skulUbutlt tenples are delineated in Picart*s greiU 
works I Boppoee he copied them from De Bry. They. ace 
^escribed by all the historians of Mexico. Hnman bca^Is 
k|ve oflten been thus employed. Tavernier and Hanway had 
•eeo pyramids of thiem in Persia erected as trophies. The 
CflSB 4^01 Osfw at £voca, f^ive me an idea of what these Mex- 
ican temptcs muit have been« It is built of skulls and thigl^ 
boaes in alternate layeis, and two whole bodies, dried and 
•hrlTdlea^'vre hong i|p against the walls^ like armour in aA 
:Oldtblir0o*s hoIL 

Hg HghU me at my evetdag^ bonfiie/.— V I. p. 64. 

The king of Chalco having treacherously taken and slaia 
two sons of Uie King of TetaGiico,.had their bodies dried, aa<i^ 
epifieed f» Candelabras in his palace, to hold the lights. — Tor- 
tWmt^DA, i. l&K 

(Vllis same k^ag wore roi^nd his neck ,a chain of haman 
•liAHrtS'Set ingold--the hearts of the bravest men whom he 
J|i|d slain, or taken and sacrificed, — DiWiy 152. 

The more usual custom was to stuiT the skin of tlie royal, or 
Aoble^prisoaeT) and suspend it as a trophy in the palace, or 
J^-hou$e of the Priest, Gomara's account of this custom isa 
4^eadful picture of the most barbarous superstition which 
fver yet disgraced mankind. *< On the last day of the fir&t 
month, a hundred slaves were sacrificed : this done, they 
pluckt ofl' the skinnes of a certaine number of them, the 
which skinnes so many ancient persons pnt, incontinent, 
upon their naked bodies, al fresh and bloudy as they were 
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fleane from the dead carcases. And being open ia tbe^backe 
parte and Bhonlders, they used to ]ace them, in snch sort that 
they came fitte uponn the bodies of those that ware theiai 
and being in this order attired, they came to daunce,ainoo|^ 
many others. In Mexico the King himself did put on one of 
these siKiinnes, being of a prindpali captive, and daunced 
amoog the other di^oised penons, to exalte and honour thje 
feast; and an infinite nnml>er followed Mw^ to behold his 
terrible gesture; althoo^ some hold opinion, t^t they fol* 
lowed him to contemplate his greate devotion. Af(^r the 
sacrifice ended, the owner of the slaves did carry their bodies 
home to their houses, to make of their ^eshe a solerane &fiste 
to all their frien^es, leaving their heads and hartes to tb^ 
Priestes, as their dutie and offering : .and.theyikiones wece 
^led with cotton, wool, or strawe^ to be duijg in t;|ie templo 
and king's p^layce .for a memofie."— ^Coiy^u^ft of the HCuatk 
Indian 

After the Inga Ynpangpi had ^uccss^fpUy defended XJu^cf 
against the Chancas, he bad all of them uho-w«re slain skip- 
ned, and their skins stuifcd and placed in vari6us,attitQdQ9t 
some beating tambours, others blowing flutes, &c. in a large 
building which he erected as a monument for those who had 
fallen in defending tiie city*-«-H£AnBRA, 5. S« 12. 

Oh, what a pompf 
And pride f and pageantry of war.-^V II, p. 69« 
Gomara thus describes the Tlascallao army t *' They weft 
trimme felowes, and well armed, according to their use, al- 
though they were paynted so, that their faces shewed like 
divals, witli great tufies of feathers, and tiiumphed gallantryf 
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Ifkey had abo aUnges, iteTfs, speareiy swordcsy bow«8} ani 
arrowei, skolles, splintest gantletta all of wood, gilti*, or 
else covered with feathers, or leather ; their corselets were 
made of cotton woole, their tai^gettes and bachlen, gallant 
and strong, made of woode covered \»ith leather, and trhn^ 
med with laton and feathers; theyr swordes were staves, with 
an edge of flint stone cunningly joyned into the staffed which 
would cutte very well» and make a sore wmindes Their 
fnstnunents of warre were hnnten^ homes^ and drnmnes^ 
called attabals, made like a caldron, and covered with vd^ 
lum«'*— -Cim^ueft ofihe WuM India, 

In the inventory of the treasure which GryUya bmnght 
from his expedition are, a whole harness of fumit^re for an 
armed man, of gold thhi beaten; another whole armour of 
wood, with leaves of gold, garnished with little black stones > 
lour pieces of armour of wood, made for the knees, and co* 
Tered with golden leaf. And among the presents designed 
for the King, were five tmgets of feathers and silver, and 84 
of feathers and gold, set with pcark, both carious and gallani 
to behold. 

They pV^d a heap cftedge before oar hott.-~YIl, p. liK 
When the Spaniards discovered Campeche, the Indiaas 
heaped up a pile of dry sedge, and ranged themselves in 
troops. Ten Priests then came from a temple with ceosen 
and copal, wherewith they incensed the strangers; and then 
told them by signs, to depart, before that pile, which they 
were about to kindle should be burnt out. The pile was ira* 
mediately lighted; the Priesls withdrew without another 
word or motion^ and the people began to whlftle and sound 
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wounded y and they prudently retired in peace.-^BBR]VAft 
Df AZy 3. 

At the flaering of the Popet, when the new-elected Pope 
paBseth (as the manner is) before St* Gregory** chapel, the 
Master of the Ceremonies goeth before him, bearing two dry 
reeds, at tlie end of the one a burning waz-candle tied, and 
at the end of the other ahandfoll of flax, the whicbbe setteth 
on fire, saying with a loud voice. Pater Smctt, ik tranHtgl^ 

The Arrow cf t&e Omm. — VIT. p. 70. 

Tlie TIaxcaltecas had two arrows, which they regarded 
•with great reverence, and used to augur the event of a battle. 
Two of their bravest Chiefs were to shoot them at the enemy, 
and recover them or die. If the arrow struck and wounded. 
It was lield an omen that the fight would be prosperous ; but 
if they neither struck, nor drew blood, the ar^y retired.— 
T^rquemaflaf i. 34. 

This is more particularly noticed by Gomam. ^ In the 
warres the Hascallans use their standerde to be carried be- 
liynde the army ; but when the battyle is to be fought, they 
place the standerde where all the hoste may see it i and he that 
commeth not incontinent to hys ancient, payeth a penaltie. Their 
standerde hath two crosse-bow arrowes set thereon, whiche 
they esteeme as the relikes of their ancestors. Thys standerde 
two olde soldiers, and valiant meone, being of the chiefest 
Captaynes, have the charge to carric; in the which stan- 
derde, an abusion of southsaying, eyther of losse or victory, 
is noted. In this order they sbote one of these arrowci 
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ugaliiBttiie Unt encmict tlMit'tliey inMte; and if wiih thataiw 
Mwe tbey do eyifccr Ull orlHirCe, ft is a token tiMt tlicy shill 
Imve the victorie; and if it ncytixr kill nor hnrt^, then tiiey 
■Mredly bdleve tkat they fihall low the field." — CuR^ueit af tfc« 

7%eftMMi€M i!^2>dk«ti^ar(l. • • • 

^toyiKfJ^f fpniri.»-VII« p. 7 1. 

• ^ Sirat anteni hl» inpartibos (Ardtidiry) lancev longit* 

limflp : Bcut enim arcn prevalet Sndwalllay sic lancns pneva^ 

let Yenedotia, adeo ut ictum hie lancea cominiis datom feF- 

rea loricaB tricatiara ndoinw siatioeat.** — GxtMiu Cambrtn- 

ThmaUoTreviMf Iti hitladie rhynriest 
The tfiutk hete Dtfrnecta^ 
And iht oiher Fene«heia; 
Thejhtl iktHttk mid arrmoet 6erefy 
That eiher dedeth all with tpcre* 

The white deer-skin tfcroud*— YIII, p. 78, 
** The Indiam nse tJie same eeremonies to the bones of 
their dead, as if they were covered with their former skin, 
IKsh, and ligamenti* It is but a few days since I saw some 
return with the bones of nine of their people, who iiad been 
two montiiB before lulled by the enemy. Tfaey were tied io 
white deer-skins separately, and when canied by the door of 
one of the houses of their family, they were laid down oppo- 
site to it» till the female relatiors convened^ with flowing hair, 
and wept over them abont half an hoar. Then they caoied 
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ftoem faomr t6 A<lf fMtfndly mflgaeiii«8 of mbrfalHy, w«^l' 
over tlieM agalu, andtlieii bnried them withtbe usual solnn- 
nlties. Th« Cl^ftains carried twelve short sticksi t>ed' tdge- ' 
ther inthe'fonfKi'ofa quadtangle) so that each square con'^ted ' 
of three« The slicks were only peeled, without any peintfttgt ' 
but there were swan feathers tied to each corner. Tbey 
called that ftwntt the WMte Circle^ and pT^ed'it over the 
door while the women were weeping over the bones.*'—- 
Adair. 

On tqftestfitr the hmtes notte laid. — Villi p. 79; 

When the body is in the grave, they fake care to cover itfji ' 
iiueh a manner, that the earth do«^ liottonch ft. It lite«as in a 
little -cave, lined w^th skins, niuch neater, and better adbrned, 
than their cabln8.-«GHAittEvoix. 

Adair was present* at one of thdr funerals, '^THey laid * 
the corpse in his tomb in a sitting posture, with his feet to- 
wards the east, his head anointed with bear's oil^ and hii face 
painted red; but not streaked with black, because that is a 
constant emblem of war and death. He was drest in his 
fihebi apparel, having his gun and pouch, aiid trusty htceory 
Ixrw, with a young panther's skin full -of arrows, along side of 
him, and every other useful thing he had been possessed of,' 
that when he rises again tbey may serve him in that track of 
land which pleased him best befbre he went to take his long 
sfcep. His tomb was firm and clean inside; they covered It 
with thick log^so as tt) bear several tiers of cypress bark, and 
such a quantity of clay, as woilld confine the putrid smell, and ' 
be on a level with the rest of the floor. Tliey often sleep 
over these tombs; -which, with the lond wailtng of the wtnneir 
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af tbe dvtk at die efeninii^, and dawn of tbe dtey, mi lienchct 
cloie by the tombs, must awake the mciaory of their relations • 
very often i and if they were killed by an encmy» it helps to 
irritate, and set on such revengeful tempers to retaliate blood 
for blood/' 

*Twaa in her hut and hemef yea, undertutUh 
The nurriage bed^ the. bed of widiwheod. 
Her huiband^s^ave was du^.^^VIII. p. 79t. 
The Mosqoeto Indians, when they die, are bnried in their 
bouses, and the very spot they lay over when alive, and have 
their hatchet, harpoon lances, with mashelaw, and other ne« 
cesmries, buried with them ; but if the defunct leaves behind 
him a gun, some friend preserves that from the earth, that 
would soon damnify the powder, and so render it unservice- 
able in that strange journey. His boat. Or dorea, they cot 
in pieces, and lay over his grave, with all the rest of his house- 
hold goods if he hath any more. If the deceased leave be^ 
bind him no children, brotl)ers, or parents, the cousins, or 
other his relations, cut up, or destroy his plantations, least 
any living should, as they esteem it, rob tbe dead.*' — 'I he 
Moiqu^o Indian and his Odden RioeTf ^ M. W. Liittot, atid 
Osborbt's CoUeetion^ 

Pafcfli.— Vllf. p. 79. 
Papa is the word which Bernal Diaz uses « hen be speaks 
of the Mexican Priests; and in tliis he is followed by Puiw 
chas. The appellation in Torquemada is Quaquil. I am 
not certain that Bernal Diaz did not mean to call them Popes, 
and that Purchas has not mistaken his meaning, An easy 
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liltfVation made it more soiCable for Eoglidi vene, than tkt 
■lore accurate word would haFe been. 

I perceive by Herrera (3, 8. 1 5.) tliat the word is Mexican, 
. jiDd that the Devil was the author of it, in imitation of the 
Church. 

JpalnefnoarU, hy whom ttie live^ — VI 1 1, p 81. 

The Mexicans had some idea, though a very imperfect one, 
•f a supreme, absolute, and independent being. They repro- 
aented him in no external form, because they believed him to 
be invisible; and they named him only by the common appcl« 
.lation of God, or in their language Tectl;tL word resembling 
still more in its meaning than in its pronunciation, the €)fo; 
of the Greeks. But they applied to him certain epithets, 
which were highly expressive of the grandeur and power 
w hich they conceived him to possess ; Ipalnemoanif *' He by 
whom we lives" and Tlo^ue Nahuaque, '* He wl^ has all in 
iiinuelf.*' — Clavigero. 

Torquemada has a very characteristic remark upon these 
appellations s " Although," says he, " these blinded men went 
astray in the knowledge of God, and adored the Devil in hjs 
«tead, (hey did not err in the names which they gave him, 
those being truly and properly his own ; the Devil using thi^ 
cunning with them, that they should apply to him these, 'which, 
by nature and divine right, are God*s; bis most holy M^jest;^ 
permitting this on account of the enormity and shamefolnesi 
of their depraved customs, and the multitude of their iniqui- 
ties,"— L. vi. c. 8. 
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The Gnat Spirit, vko in mouttUnn caveSf 
^nd by ihefdl rfwatert 
Deth maht hi* being filU^V III. p. 81- 
'* About thirty miks bHow the €a3h of SL Anthony, it > 
remarkable cave, of ao amaaiQi; depth. The Indians term i( 
'Wakonteebe^ that is, the dwelling of the Gi^eat Spirit. The 
enf ranee into U is about ten feet %\ide{ the arch viiihin is netfr 
fifteen feet high, and about thirty feet broad. The bottom of 
it consists of line clean sand. AbcMit twenty feet from the 
entrance begins a lake, the water of which is transpaivnt, and 
extends to an tinsearchable distance $ for the darkness of the 
cave prevents all attempts to acquire a knowledge of it, I 
threw a small-pebble towards the interior parts of it with my 
utmost strength; I could hear that it fell into the water, and 
ootwithstandiog it was of so small a size, it caused an astonish- 
ing and horrible noise, that reverberated through all those 
gloomy regions. I found in this cave many Indrao hierogly- 
phics, w hich appeared very ancient, for time had nearly co- 
' vered them with mo»« They were cut in a rade manner upon 
the inside of the walls, which were composed of a stone so 
extremely soft, that it mt^t easily be penetrated with a knife: 
A stone everywhere to be found near the Mississipi. The 
^ cave is only accessible by ascending a narrow steep passage 
' that lies near the bilnk of the river.'^ — Carver. 

'< The Prince had no sooner gained the point that overlooks 
this w onderful cascade, (the falls of St. Anthony) than he be. 
gan with an audible voice to addreis the Great Spirit, one of 
whose places of residence he supposed this to be. He told him 
he bad come u lo-ng vay to pay his adorations to him, and now 
would nmke him the best offerings In his power. He accor* 
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Singly fint threw his p»pe into rhe stream? then the roll tWt 
contained his tobacco ; after these, the bracelets be wore on 
Ms arms and writs-; next> an ornament that encircled hit 
necky composed of beads and wires ; and at last the ear-rings 
from bis ears-; in «hort, he presented to Ms God every part of 
^s dress tbat was valuable^ dnring this he frequency smote 
his breast with great violence, threw his arms aboat, and ap- 
.peared to be mnch agitated. 

** All this while he contioned his adorations, and at length 
concluded Iheas with fbrvent petitions that the Great Spirit 
ipronid cbastanlly afford us his protection on our travels, 
giving US a bright snn, a blue sky, aud clear untroubled wa- 
tersi nor would he leave the place till we had smoked toge* 
<her with my pipe in honour of the Great Spiril«**->CAR- 



The Spirit of the Lord 
Tliatday was moving in the heart o^man.— -VHI, p. 84. 

There is a passage in Bede which will illustrate the diffe- 
rent feelings whereby barbarians are induced to accept « 
new religion. 

^< Edwin of Northambria had summoned his chleft and 
counsellors to advise with him concerning his intended conver- 
flion. The first person who delivered his opinion was Coif!, 
the Chief Priest of the Idols. ' For this which is preached to 
ti4,' said he, * do you, O King, see to it, what it may be. I 
will freely confess to you what I have learnt, that the religion 
which we have held till now has no virtue In it« No one of 
your sul^etts has devoted himself to the worship of our Gods 
■sore earnestly than I, and yet many there are who bavt 

u S 
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Tfccived grwiter bnnntles and greater favours from yonf 
hand, and have prospered better ^ all their undertakings 
and desires. Now, if our Gods conid have done an^r tbinf, 
they wonid rather have assisted me than them.' To this ano- 
ther of (he nobles added, < The present life of man npon earth, 
when compared with the fatnre« bns appeared to me, O 
King, like as when yon and your Cbieft and servants have 
been seated at your sqppcr, in winter time, the hearth bias- 
ing in the centre, and the viands smoking, while without it is 
storm, or rain, or snow, and a sparrow flies through the hall, 
entering at one door and passing out at another; while he is 
nitbin, in that little minute he does not feel the weather, but 
aftf r that instant of ealm, he returns again to winter as from 
winter he rame, and is gone. Such and so transitory is the 
life of man, and of what follows it or what preceded it we are 
altogether ignorant. Wherefore, if this new doctrine should 
liring any thing more certain, it well deserves to be followed." 
— Zt^. «. c. 13. 

John Wesley has preserved a very interesting dialogue be« 
tween himself and the Chicasaws. 

** Q. Do }ou believe there is One above who is over -all 
things? Paustoobee answered. We believe there are four 
Beloved Tilings above, the Clond«, the Sun, the Clear Sky, 
and He that lives in the Clear Sky, 

*' CU Do you believe there is but one that lives in the Clear 

Sky? 

»* i4. We believe there are Two v. ith him $ Three in all. 

«< Q. Do you think He made the Sun and the other Beloved 
TUings? 
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^ A. We cannot tell. Who bath seea ? 

*« €L Do you think He made you ? 

*^ A. We think He made all men at first, 

'* CL How did He make them at fint ? 

** A. Out of the ground. 

** Q. Do you believe He loves yoa ? 

** A, I do not know* I cannot see him. 

** Q, But has He not often saved your life ? 

*' j4. He has. Many bullets have gone on this side^ an4- 
many on that side, but he would never let them hurt meu 
And many bullets have gone into these young men, and yet' 
tiiey are alive. 

(* €L Then cannot He save you from your enemies now ? 

« A* Yes, but we know not if he will* We have now so 
aany enemiies round about us, that I think of nothing but 
death ( and if I am to die, I shall die, and I will die like a. 
loajD. But if He vtill have me to live, I shall live. Though. 
1 had ever so many enemies, He can destroy them all. 

** €L How do you know that ? 

« A* From what I have seen. When our enemies came 
against us befoie, then the Bel.)ved Clouds came for us; and 
often much riun and, sometimes hall has come upon them, and. 
that in a very hot day. And I saw when many French and 
Choctaw« and other nations <;ame against one of our towns, 
and the ground made a noise under them, and the Beloved 
Ones in the air behind them, and they were afraid, and uent 
away, and left their meat and their drink, and their guns. I 
teil no lie, all these saw it too. 

« CL Have yon heard such noises at other times ? 

** A» Yes, often; before and after almpst every battU. 
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*' ^ \fhat hOTi of noises were they ? 

'* i^. Like the noise of drams and gnns and sbontin^. 

'* Q Have you heard any sncfa late Vy } 

<* A. Yes I four days after ovr last battle with the French. 

** Q» Then you heard nothing before it? 

** A. The night before I dreamed I heard many drums np 
there* and many trumpets there, and much stamping of feet 
and shouting. Trlt then I thought we ^oold all die; but 
then I thought the Beloved Ones were come to help us. 
▲nd the next day I heard above a hundred guns go off before 
the fight began, and I said, when the Sun b there the Beloved 
Ones will help us, and we shall conquer our enemies; and wa 
did sa. 

•< Or Do yon often think and talk of the Beloved Ones^ 

** A^ We think of them always wherever we are. W« 
talk of them and to them, at home and abrbad, in peace and 
In war, before and after we fight, and indeed whenever and 
wherever we meet together. 

** Q, Where do you think your souls go after death ? 

** il. We believe the souls of red men walk up and down 
near the place where they died, or where their bodies lie, for 
we have often heard cries and noises near the place wiieie any 
prisoners had been burnt. 

** Q, Where do the souls of white men go after death ? 

•* A. We cannot tell ; we have not seen. 

<* Q. Our belief is that the souls of bad men only walk up 
and down : but the souls of good men go up. 

<< A. I believe so too ; but I told yon the talk of the na- 
tion. 

<* Jfn Andrews. They said at the bnr^ring they knew what 
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you was doing. You wbs speaking to the Beloved Obor 
above to take up the soul of the young woman. 

*' Q, We have a book that tells us many things of the Bt- 
JoTed Ones above; would you be glad to know them ? 

'* Am We have no time now but to fight. If we should 
ever be at peace, we should be glad to know. 

** CU Do you expect ever to know what the white men 
know ? 

** Mr. Andrewt, They told Mr. O. they believe the tim« 
will come when the red and white men will be one* 

*« (2* What do the French teach you ? 

*< A. The French Black Kings (the Priests) never go out. 
We see you go about : we like that ; that is good. 

** Q, How came your nation by the knowledge they have ? 

*^ il. As soon as ever the ground was sound and fit to stand 
upon, it came to ns, and has been with us ever since. But 
we are young men, our old men know more ; bat all of them 
do not kno.v. There are but a few whom the Beloved One 
chases from a child, and is io them, and takes care of them and 
teaches them. They know these things, and our old men 
practice, therefore they know: but I do not practice, there- 
fore I know little." — Wesley's Journal^ No. I. 39. 

Dolwtfddelan, — X. p 93. 
*' Dolwyddelan is situated in a rocky valley which issprin* 
kled with stunted trees, and watered by the Lleder. The 
boundaries are rude and barren mountains, and among others, 
the great beiiding mountain Seabod, often conspicuous from 
most distant places The castle is placed on a high rock, pre- 
cipitous on one side, and insulated: it cousins of two square 
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(Owen, one 40 feet by 25, the other 32 by SO; each bad for- 
merly three floors. The materials of this fortress are the 
■battery stone of the country; yet well squared, the masonry 
(ood, and the mortar hard ; the castle yard lay between tbe 
tOAcrs." — p£NNAirT*s Snowdon^ 

The rudeness and barrenness of the surrounding monntaiu 
I can uell testify, having been bewildered and benighted 
■pon them. 

*' In the beginning of Edward the fourth his reign Dol* 
wyddelan was inhabited by Howell ap Evan ap Rheys Ge- 
thin, a base son, captain of the country, and an outlaw. 
Against this man David ap Jenkin rose and contended with 
him for the sovereignty of the country, and being superior Uf 
him in the end, he drew a draught for him, and took him in 
his bed at Penaoonen with his concubine, performing by craft 
wliat he could not by force ; for after many bickerings be» 
tween Howell and David, DaTid being too weak was fayne to 
fly the country and to goe to Ireland, where he was a yeare or 
thereabouts; in the end he retarned, in a summer time, having 
himself and all liis followers clad in green ; which being come 
into the country he dispersed here and there among his friends, 
lurking by day and talking by night, for fear of his ad versa* 
ries; and such of the country as happened to have a sight of 
him and of his followers, said they were fkjries, and so ran 
away." — Gwydir Histary- 

Nor tanCd he now 
Beside Rregetman, where his vifantfeet 
Had trod EdhowaitCs lutlL'—li, p 94. 
Ai some distance beyond the t^o pooh called Llyniaa Cfi^ 
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genan, in the nefghbonrhood of Cader Idris near the river 
Kregennan, I saw the reioaitas of Uys Brad wen, the Court or 
Palace of Ednowain» chief of one of the fifteen tribe§ of 
IITorth Wales, either in the reign of Gruifydd ap C^nan, or 
loan after. Tiie relics are about thirty yards square: the 
entrance about seven fe^^t wide, with a lar^e upright stone ou 
each side, by way of door-case; the walls with large stones, 
uoceioented by any mortar: in short, the structure of this pa- 
lace shows the very low state of architecture in those times; - 
it may be parallelled only by the artless fabric of a cattle 
lu>use.*' — Pennant's Snowdan, 

The fliV/as.— X. p. 95. 
Mr Owen, to whose indefatigable industry Cyrabric litera- 
ture is so much indebted, has favoured me with a literal ver- 
lion of this remarkable poem. 

When the dawn uprose a shout was given; 
Foes were beading a luckless destiny. 
Mangled with ruddy wounds our men, after heavy toil, 
were seen scattered about the wall of the Vale of Maelor. 
I chased away the strangers Inured to contention, 
dauntless in the conflict, with red stained weapons. 
Who insults the brave let him beware bis presence I 
the result of molesting him is a source of affliction. 

Pour out thou Cup bearer, thus yielding pleasure, 
the Horn in the hand of Rhys, in the hall of the director of 
bounty, 

Ihe hall of Owen, that has ever been maintained on spoil, 

^6 
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the ftsadBg of a thoasand thoa mayest liear ; open are the gateti 

Cnp-hearer! I am nd and silent i Has he not lefl me? 

Aeach tbon the horn for mutual drinking; 

Foil of sorrow am I for the leader of the hoe of the nintb wave*; 

lon^ and bloe its characteristic, gAld its cover: 

to bring it forth with Bragod, a liquor of exalted pledge, 

into the hand of the fro ward Gw^^an, to requite his deed. 

The whelps of Goronwy are mighty in the path of wrath, 

apdy-epringing whelps,'Confident their feet, 

men who claim a reward in erery difficulty; 

men in the shout greatly valued, of mighty deliverance. 

The (fhepherd of Havren (Severn) it elates the soul to hear theai 

sounding the Horns of mead that greatly rouse desire. 

Pour out thou the Horn covered with a y^low top^ 

honourably dnink with over frothing mead ; 

and if thou seekest life to one year*s close, 

diminish not its respect^ since it is not meet; 

And bear to Grufydd, the crimson*lanced foe, 

wine with pellocid glassaround it; 

the dragon of Arwstli, safeguard of the borders, 

the dragon of OWen> the gcneroos, of the race of Cynvya, 

a dragon from his beginning.^nd never scared by a conflict 

of triumphant slaughter, or afllicting chase. 

Men of comba#departed for the acquirement of lame, 

armed sons of the banquet with gleaming weapons; 

• The nlath ware is an expression much used by the Welsh Poets. It 
•ccurs in the Hoienan of Mfrddio. «* I will prophecy before the 'ninth 
wave."— .^Irci. p. isj. So in the eulogy en Eva. ♦* Eva, of the hue of the 
•praying foam before the ninth wave** Anb, p. 8 17. 
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they reqailed well their mead, like Belyn*8 men of jorei 
fairly did tliey toil while a single man was left. 

Pour ottt thoa the Horn, for it is my pnrpose 

that its potent sway may incite a sprightly conversation^ 

in the right hand of onr leader of devastation^ 

gleaming beneath the broad light shield ; 

iu the hand of .Ednyved, the lion of his land irreproachable i 

all-dexterons in thf pnsh of spears, shivered away his shield. 

The ti^mult hurries on the two fearless of nature f 

they would break as a whirlwind over a fair retreat, 

with opposing fronts in the combat of battle, 

where the face of the gold-bespangled shield they would quickly 

break. 
Thoroughly stained their shafts after head-cleaving blows, 
Thoroughly active in- defending the glory bounded Garthran; 
and there was heard iu Maelor a great and sudden outcry, 
with horrid scream of men in agony of wounds, 
and thronging round the carnage they interwove their paths* 
as it was in Bangor round the fire of spears, 
when two soverei <;n8 oyer horns made discord, 
when there was the banquet of Morac Morvran. 

Pour thou out the Horn, for I am contemplating 

where they defend both their mead and their country. 

Selyc the undaunted, of the station of G ivygyr, 

look to it, who insnlts him of eagle heart I 

and Madoc's only son, the generous Tudyr of high r^qwn, 

and the claim of the wolf, a slayer with gleami^ig shafts. 

Two heroic ones, two lions in their onset. 



tvi • of crad eLci^g^y, the two sons of Ynyr ; 

t A o imrefftnuoed in the day of battle their onward coane^ 

uf irresistible progress and of matcblcse feat. 

The stroke of the fierce liens fiercely cot though warrion 

•f battle leading forms, red their ashen thnisters 

•f violence, bending in pursuit with ruthless glory. 

The shivering of their two shields may be likened 

to the loud voiced wind, over the green-sea brink 

checking the incessant wav^ ; sd seemed the scene of Talgarth. 

Pour out thou Cop-bearer, seek not death, 

the Horn with honour in festivals, 

the long blue bugle of high privilege, with ancient silvet 

that covers it, with opposite lips, 

and bear to Tudyr, eagle of conflicts, 

a prime beverage of the blushing wine. 

If there come nut in of mead the best of alT 

llie liquor from the bowl, thy head is forfeit, 

to the hand of Mprciddig the encourager of songs; 

may they become old in fame before their cold depositure ! 

Br jthers blainelessJ of highly soaring minds, 

of dauntless vigour eariiii^ your deserts, 

Marriois who for me have atchieved services, 

not old with unsightlinessj but old in dexterity, 

toilers, impellers, leaders that are wolves 

of the cruel foremost rank, with gory limbs. 

Brave captains of the men of Mocnant, a Powysian lani!, 

• • • 

both possess the prow ess of the brave; 

the deliverers in every need, ruddy are their weapons^ 

securely they would keep their bouads from tumult^ 
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^raiie is their meed, they who are so blest.—* 
Cry of death was it? be the two to me then changed I 
Ob my Christ! how sad am I from these wounds! 
By the loss of Moreiddig greatly is his absence felt. 

Pour thou out the Horn, for they do not sigh for met 

the Hirlasy cheeringly in the hand of Morgant, 

a man who desei-yes the homage of jiecaliar praise. 

lilce poison to the happy is the traciL of his spear, 

a matter accursed is the abiding his blade, 

smooth its tvvo sides, keen its edges. 

Pour out thou Cup-bearer, from a silver yessd 

the solemn festive boon w ith dne respect. 

On the plain of great Gwestun I saw the raw throbbing. 

To bai&e Goronwy were a tasic for a hundred men i 

the u arriors a mutual purpose did accomplish there^ 

•upporters of the battle, Iteedless of li fe. 

The exalted chief did meet the dispersed ones of slaughter, 

a governor was slain, burnt was a fort on the flood marlc of th» 

seal 
a magnanimous prisoner they fetched away, 
Mairyc sou of Gnifydd, the theme of prophetic song t 
Were they not all bathed in sweat when tliey returned^ 
for full of sunshine were the extended hilJ and dale? 

Pour thou out the Horn to the mutually toiling' ones^ 
the whelps of Owen with connected spears in united leap | 
they would pour abroad in a noted spot 
a store where the glittering irons go rebounding | 
Madoc and X eiler, men ourtired in depredation. 
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for iniqiiity the •teramtof oppooentoy 

the instnicton for toauik of a shleld^icariiig hoit, 

and fivward conduclora of nbjeets trained for conflicti. 

It is heard bow from the feast of mead went the Chiefs 

Catraeth; 
upright their purpose \%ilk keen-edged weapons i 
the train of Mynyddoc, for their being consigned to sleep 
obtained their recording, lefders of a wretched fray I 
None achieved what my warriors did in the liaid toil of 

Maelor, — 
the rdease of a prisoner belongs to the hannonions eulogy* 

Pour out thoa Cupbearer sweet mead distilled 

of (pear, impelling spirit in the sweeting toil, 

from bugle horns proudly overlaid with gold 

to requite the pledge of their lives* 

Of the various distresses that chieftains endure 

no one knows but God and be who spealis. 

A man who will aot pay^ will not pledge, wiU abide no law, 

Daniel the auxiliary chief,4o fair of loyalty. 

Cup-bearer, great the deed that claims to be hcmoured, 

of men refraining not from death if they find not hospitality. 

Cup-bearer, a choicest treat of mead must be served us together, 

an ardent fire bright, a light of ardently bright tepiere. 

Cup-bearer, thou mightest have seen a house of wrath In 

Uedwn land, 
a sullenly sulyected prey that shall be highly praised. 
Cup-bearer, I cannot be continued here: nor avoid a sepaia* 

tioii ; 
Be it in Paradise that wp be received f 
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with tb« Sapreme of Kings long be our abode, 
where there is to be seen the secure course of truth* 

The paasage iu the poem would ha?e stood very diifereDtly 
had I seen this literal version before it was printed. I had 
written from the faithless paraphrase of Evans, in which 
every thing cliaracteristic or beautiful is lost* 

Few persons who read this song can possibly doubt its au- 
thenticity* Those \^ ho chose to consider the Welsh poems as 
spurious had never examined them. Their groundless and im>» 
pndent incredulity, however, has been of service to literature^ 
as it occasioned Mr. Turner to write his Vindication, which 
settled the question for ever. 

Saint MonaceK — ^X. p. 100. 

*' In Pennant- Melangle church was the tomb of St. Mona- 
eella, who protecting a hare from the pursuit of BrocweU 
Yscythbrog, Prince of Fowls, he gave her land to found a 
religious house, of which she became first Abbess. Her hard 
bed is shewn in the cleft of a neighbouring rock, her tomb 
was in a little chapel, now the vestry, and her Image is still 
to be seen in the chnrch-yard, where is also that of Edward, 
eldest son of Owen Gwynedh, who was set aside from t(ie 
succession on account of a broken nose, and flying here for 
safety, was slain ndt far oif, at a place called Bwlch CncM 
Jorwerth, On his shield is inscribed. Hie jacet £twarid.'*-«- 
GouoH*8 Camden- 

I had procured drawings of these monuments, designing to 
have had them engraved in this place; but on examination it 
appears that Mr. Gough has certainly been mistaken cooceriN 
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iBg oae, if not conctning both. What he sapposed to be tho 
Jmagt of St Moaacrl b et ideotly ooly the moDnmeotal stono 
of foaae fcawle of distiocdoa* the figare beiof^ recambeot, 
with the handi joioedi aod the feet fcstiag apoa some auiaial* 

The place •f meeting wm a high iull li>p.~XI. p. 102. 

The Baidic mcctin{;8, or Gerteddau^ were held in the open 
air, oo a coospicootis phtce, while the sun was above the hori* 
x6u i for they were to perfonn every thin|^ in the eye of lights 
anii ill the face of the ««n« The place ¥nu set apart by fbnniDg' 
a Circle of Stones, with a large stone in the middle^ beside 
which tlie presiding Bard stood. This was termed Cyff Cyn* 
grair, or the Circle of Federation) and tlie middle stone Mam 
Llog, the Stone of Covenant* 

Mr. Owen*s very carious introdnction to Ids translation of 
Llywarc Hen has supplied me with materials for the account 
of the Gonedd, introdaced in the poem. That it might be as, 
accurate as possible, he himself and Edward Williams (he 
Bard did me the favonr of ezamini og it. To their kno a ledge, 
and to that of Mr. Turner, the Historian of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and to the liberality and friendliness with which they have 
ever been willing to assist me therewith, I am greatly and 
variously indebted. 

The Bard at these meetings wore the distinguishing dress of 
his order ; a robe of sky blue, as an emblem of truth, being 
onicoloured, and also as a type, that, amid the storms of the 
moral world he must assume the serenity of the unclouded 
sky. The dress of the Ovydd, the third order, or first into 
which the candidate could be admitted, was green. The 
Awcnyddimt the Di^ciples^ wore a variegated drea of blae. 
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Ipreen, and while, the three Bardic coIooH, white being the 
dress of the Draids, who were the second order.' The Bardf 
stood within the Circle, bareheaded and barefooted, and the 
ceremony opened by 8heathii\g a sword and laying it on the 
•tone of CoYcnant. The Bardic traditions were theft recited* 

Himttif, albeit hii hands were tUntCd with hUed^ 

Initiate ; for the Order in the la]ue 

OfyearSf and in their nation*i iong declinef 

From the first r^our ofthtir purity 

Something hadfaUtn-^Xl. p. 108. 
<* By the principle of the Order a Bard was nefer-to bear 
mrms, nor in any oth^r manner to become a party in any 
dispute, either political or religious; nor was a naked weapon 
ever to beheld in his presence, for under the title of BarM 
YityM Prydaiu, Bard of the Isle of Britain, he was recognized 
as the sacred Herald of Peace. He could pass unmolested 
from one country to another, where his cfaaraeter was known; 
and whenever he appeared in his unicoloured robe, attention 
was given to him on all occasions; if it was^even between ai^ 
mies; in the heat of action, both parties woidd instantly desist'* 
OwES^B Lhf ware Hen, . 

Six of the elder Bards are enumerated in the Triads as^hav^ 
ing borne arms in violation of their Order; but in these latter 
days the perversion was become more frequent. Meiler, the 
Bard of Grufydd ab Cynan, distinguished himself in war ; 
Cynddelw, Brydydd Mawr, the Great Bard, was eminent for 
his valour; and Gwalchmai boasts in one of his poems that 
he had defended the Marches against the Saxons. Warrinok 

TOM. 
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The Bard^s matt houeurabU name,— -XI. p» 105^ 

No people aeem to have undeistood the poetical character 
to wtllM ike Wclah: witnew tlieir Triads. 

** The three primary rei^ttisites of poeticid Geoios ; an eye 
that cao see Nature^: a heart that cao feel Nature, aad a reso-, 
liition that dares follow Nature. 

- <* The three foundations of Genius ; the gift of God, man** 
•zertioo, and the events of life* 

" The three iudispenables of Genios; understanding, feeU 
faig, and peneverance, 

** The three things which cbmtitiite a poet ; genius, knoww 
ledge and inpulse* 

"The three thiofi that conch Genim; eontentment of, 
mindy the cherishing of good thoughts^ and eserciaiig the »•• 
noty."— £. Wu^tXAwir's Poenu* OWen*s Lli^waFe Bern 

Cimbric late^^Xh p. 105« 
«flMr Welsh have alway» called themselves . Cymfy> of 
which the strictly liteml meaaiog it Abori^nes. There can 
be no doubt that it it the name word as the CHmbri of tho 
ancieats; they call their laoguage Cymraegf the Primitivo 
Tongue.!*— £. Wiluams's Poems, 

Where are the tons rf Gawan^tohere his itibe 

Thefaithfulf'-'XLp.lQQ. 
** Gavran, the son of Aeddao Vradog ab Dyvnwal Heu, a 
chieftain of disiioguisbed celebrity io the latter part of the 
fifth century. Gavran, Cadwallon, and Gwenddulau wfre 
the heads of the three faithful tribes of Britain. The family 
of Gavran obtained that title by accompanying him to sea ta . 
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dUflCover flOflie BlamlSy which by a tradittonary meriimrialy wertr 
known by the name of Gioerddmau Llian, or the Green lalanda 
of the Ocean. This expedition was not heard of after wards,^^ 
and the situation of those isiands became lost to the BritooSt 
This event, the voyage of Merddin JSmrys with, the twelve 
Bards, and the expedition of Madoc, were caUed the three 
losses by disappearance."— >C<im6nan Biography, 

Of these Islands, or Green Spots of the Floods,, there are 
some singular supefstitions. They are the abode of tJie lyU 
vfjfth Tegf or the Fair Family* the soub of the virtuous Druids^ 
who, not having been Christians, cannot enter the Christiaa 
heaven, but eiyoy this lieaven of their own. Tliey however 
discover a love of mischief, neither becemiag happy Spirits^ 
nor consistent with their original character; for they love to 
visit the earth, aad, seising a man, enquire whether he will 
travel above wind, mid wind,' or below wiad; above wiad i$- 
a giddy and terrible passage, below wind is through Inish and 
lyralce, tlie middle is a safe course. But the spell of security 
is> to catch hold of the grass, for these BeingB Jiave moi power 
to destroy a blade of grass. In their better moods they cone 
over and carry the Welsh in their boats. He who visit* 
these Islands imagines on his return that he has been absent 
only a few hours, when, in truth, whole centuries havfr passed 
away. 

If you talLC a turf from St. David*s church yard, and stand 
upon it on the sea shore, yon behold these Islands* A man 
once, who had thus obtained sight of them, immediately put 
to sea to find them; but they disappeared, and liis search was 
in vain. He returned, loolced at them agi^ from the en* 
chanted turf, again set sail, and failed again* The third tima^ 
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ht took the turf into hit yesMel, and stood upon it till lie 
reached tJiem. 

" Tlie iDhabitants of Arrao More, the largest of the sontb 
ivlei of Arran^ on the coast of Galway, arrpersuaded that in 
a clear day they can nee Hy Brasedt, the Enchanted Island, 
from the coasts the Paradise of the Pagan Irish*" — CoUecu^ 
nea de Rebut HiberuicU* Beauford's andent Topography of 
Jrsland, 

General Yallancey relates a different history of this snper* 
•tition« ** The old Irisby*' he says, ** say, that great part of 
Ireland was swallowed up by the sea» and that the sunken 
part often rises, and is frequently to be seen on the horizon 
from the Northern coast. On the North-west of the Island 
Ihey call this enchanted country Tir Hudi, or the City of Hud, 
believing that the City stands there wliich once possessed air 
the riches of the world, and that its key lies buried under some 
druidical monument. When Mr. Burton, in 1765^ went in 
search of the Ogham monument, called Conane'a T^Mnb, on 
Callan mountain, the people could not be convinced that the 
search was made after an inscription, but insisted that he was 
meeking after an Enchanted Key that ley buried with the 
Hero, and which, when found, would restore the Enchanted 
City to its former splendour, and convert the moory heights 
of Callan mountain into rich and fruitful plains* They ex- 
pect great riches whenever this city is discovered.*' 

This Enchanted couotry is called O BreasU^ or O Branl, 
which according to General Yallancey^s interpretation, sigai- 
fies the Royal Island. He says it is evidently the lost city of 
Arabian story, visited by their fabulous prophet Uoud, • . the 
Clity and Paradise of Irrai I He compares this tradition nith. 
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llie remarks of Whitohunt on the Giant's Causeway, and lai' 
pects that it refers to the lost Atlantis, which Whitehunt 
thinks perhaps existed there. 

Is that very extraordiiiory phenomenon, known in Sicily 
by the name of Moi^aine le Fay*a works, ever witnessed on 
the coabt of Ireland ? If so, the superstition is explained by an 
actual apparition*—- 1 had not when this note was written seen 
Mr^ Latham^s account of a similar phenomenon at Hastings, 
<Phil, Trans. 1798) which compleatly establishes what I h^d 
here coigectured. Mr. Nicholson, in his remarks on it, say/i 
the same thing has been seen from BroadRtairs, and that these 
^pearances are much more frequent and general than faai 
usually been supposed. 

In his eryttal Ark 
Whither taiPd Merlin with his band of Bards, 
Old MerUuf master of the mystic lore? — XI, p. KKS. 
The name of Merlin has been so canonized by Ariosto ancl 
t>ur diviner Spenser, that It woald have been a heresy in 
poetry to have altered it to i(s genuine orthography. 

Mcrddin was the Bard of Emrj's Wledig, the Ambrosius of 
Saxon history, by whose command he erected Stonehenge, in 
memory of the Plot of the Long Knives, when, by the trea- 
chery of Gwrtheyrn, or Vortigern, and the Saxons, three hun- 
dred British chieft were massacred. He built it on the site of 
a formei Circle, The structure itself aiTords proof that it 
cannot have been raised much earlier, inasmuch as it deviates 
from the original principle of Bardic Circles, where no ap- 
pearance of art was to be admitted. Those of Avebury, 
Stanton Drew, Keswick, &c. exemplify this. It is called by 



WcU iSmaiA Cairyt, te WoiIl of Ambroiiat. DmyivaS 
tkentdn, h iH foandcdy 



iU dU Ame mig^Hf ««■ l» fnuc thee with their JCwy^ 
TfttK hmtfcrg&t their mama, wh/» nmred ihetfer their giory^ 



TItt WcU tntilloM my tliat Merdiin made a Hour of 
C8m% ia wUch he went tojea, accoaipanied Ity tbe Nine 
CjlYcirdd Btidsy and was never lieani of more. Tbis wai 
ana of the Tlifee Dinppcanmccs> froai the Me of Britain. 
Iferddin is abo one of the Three principal Christian Bards of 
Britain; Merddin W^Ut and Tidiessn are the other two.-^ 
Catmbrian Biography* 

A divinf Home of dafB ii also introdnced in the Spanish 
Romance of Alexander, written about the middle of tha I9th 
<cofnry» by Joan Loreoso Sf^oni de Astoipi. 

Vrntttfaeionn tueJem le» gewtes retraer^ 
Kon yn en eacrttOj i ei grave dt ereer; 
Si et verdat e ncn^ yo non he y que veeTf 
Pero no lo qniero en ekrido pmterm 



que per tnher tfuefaeen lee peteadM, 
Come tiven kn -chieot enire lot mas gramadoSf 
Fho cuha de vidrio con puniet bien eerrodot, 
Mfetiee en elUt dentro cm dot de $ut criadoi^ 

Estoifuron eatadee de lodet lot meiortt^ 
Por tal que fion ovietsen dona lot traedorety 
Co que el que elUi avrien ag^tardadoreif 
Konjmrien d tut guitat lot makn txvoUoret* 
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Fu de bona beUime h cuha aguisaia, 
Fu con b<mas cadenas bien presa k caltada^ • 
Fu con pricgosfirmes a las haves pregada, 
Que fonder nen $e podiesse i estodiesse eoigadm, 

Jliando que qumse dia$ 4o desMSsen hy durar^ 
iMt naves eon iedcsto ptnsassen de tost andar, 
Atsttx podrie en esto saber e tnesurar, 
Metria en eseritolot secretos del mar^ 

La cubafitefeeha en quel Rey adaf 

A los wnos pesabOf a los otm placiai 

Bien cuidaban edgunos que nunca ende soidrui, 

Mas destaiado era que en mar non moriria* 

Andabai bon Rey en su casa cerradof 

Seia grant -edrazon en angotta dosada ; 

Ve'm toda la mar de pescados poblada^ 

No es besHa nel Hegio que non fus y trobadtu * 

Non vive en el mundo nenguna creatura 
€kte non cria la mar semejantejigura ; 
Traen enemizades entre si per natura, 
LosfuerUs a losjlacos danles mala venturm, 

Estonce via el Reytn aqwUoM andadaa 
Como echan los unos a los otros celadms; 
Dicen que endejuren presas e t^isacadaSf 
Furon desent aca per el sitglo usadat* 
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Tanto te acpgien al Rey ki petcadat 
Como at let ovvi el Bey par ntbivgadatf 
yinienfatta la cUba todas cabezeolgadoe, 
Tremum.todot aatel eomo mnet moktdts. 

• 

Juraha Alexandre per In <u dieitro llnd/o^ 
€hu mtncafvra domes meior acompannado; 
De lot pmeblm del mar Uvote por pagado, 
Contaba que avie grant emperio ganado* 




Otrafaeiana vio en euot pohladorety 
^io que lot maioret comien d lot menores. 
Lot chicot d ht grandes tenienot por tennoret, 
Maitratn lot matfuertet d lot que ton menora* 

Dts el Reyt toherbia es en todolot lugares^ 
Foreia et enna tierra e dentro eimoi maret: 
Lot avet etto mitmo wm u catan per paretf 
Dht eonfunda tal vicio que tUn tantot lugarot. 

Kacio entre lot angelot ejito mvehoi caer^ 
Arramolot Diot per la tierra, e diolet grant podier^ 
ha meanada non puede tu derecho aver, 
Jitcondio la cabetOf non osiUiili parecer, 

OuUn mat puede mat face, non de bien^ mat de malp 
Quien mas a aver mas quier, k morre porganal; 
Non veeria de tu grado uengwio to igual s 
3ialpeecad0f nengunono et d Dm itaU 
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t.eai awt e Itu bestia$^ lot omtt^ hi peseadm. 
Tcdot ion entre n a bandoi derramadat ; 
De vicio i de sober bia son todcs entregadot, 
. Losfiacn de Usjuertes audun desafiados* 

iSe coma sahel Rcy bien todetto mmarf 
Quisiesse astinusmo d derechas iulgar, 
Bien dtbie «n poco su Ungua refienar. 
Que en tant fieras grmidiat non ^isiesse attdar^ 

De 9U gradol Rey mas oviera es$ad4}^ 
Mas a <us eriazoHesfaciesles pesado, 
Temiendo la ocuswn que suel wnir privadof 
^Sacaionlo bien ante del termino passado^ 

The Street low o^ languaf^e and metre in so earlj a poem 
is very remarjLable; but no modern language can boast of 
fnoDuments so early and so valuable as 4he Spanish. To at* 
tempt to versify this passage would be laborious and unprofit- 
able. Its import is, that Alexander being desirous to see 
how the Fish lived, and in what manner the great Fish be- 
haved to the little ooe8» ordered a vessel of glass to be made, 
and fastened with long chains to his ships, that it might not 
sink too deep. He entered it with tv^o chosen servants, leav- 
ing orders that the ships should continue their conrse, and 
draw him up at the end of fifteen days. The vessel had been 
made perfectly water tight. He descended, and found the 
fish as curious to see him as he had been to see the fish. They 
crouded round his machine^ and trembled before him as if ha 
had been their conqueror, so that he thought he had acquired 
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another empire. But Alexander perceived the same system 
of tyranny in the water as on the land, the gieat eat the 
iittle, and the little eat the less; npon which tyranny he made 
fiundry moral observations, which would have cmne with more 
proptiety from any other person than from himself. How- 
ever, he observed the various devices which were used for 
catching fish, and which, in consequence of this discovery, 
have been used in the world ever since. His people were 
afraid some accident might happen, and drew him up long 
before the fifteen days were expired, 

Tlie Poet himself does not believe this story. ** People 
say so,*' he says, *< bnt it is not in writing, and it Is a thing 
difficult to believe. It is not my business to .examine whe- 
ther it be true or not^ but I do not chuse to pass it over unno- 
ticed.*' The same story was pointed oat to me by Mr. Cole- 
ridge in one of the oldest German poems; and what is more 
I emarliable, It is mentioned by one of the old Welsh Bards. 
Davies's Cdtie Rei9urcheSf p. 190. Jests, and the fictions 
of romance and superstition, seem to have travelled every 
where. 

Flathmnis.'^XI. p. 106. 

Flath-innis> the Noble Island, lies surronnded with tempests 
in the Western Ocean. I fear the account of this Paradise 
is but apocryphal, as it rests upon the evidence of Macpher- 
son, and has every internal mark of a modern fiction 

in former days (here lived in Skerr* a Magician f of hig^ 

• Skerr signifies, in general, a R«ck in the Oceaa. 
f A Magician is caUcd Dreidb ia the Gaelic 
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renown. The blast of wind waited for his comroandb at tk* 
^ate; he rode the tempesti and the troubled wave offered 
jtself as a pillow for his repose. His eye foil >wed thesu:i by 
day ; his thoughts travelled from star to star iu the season of 
wghti he thirsted after things unseen; he sighed over the 
narrow circle which surrounded his days; he often sat in 
silence beneath the sound of his groves $ and he blamed the 
careless billows that rolled between hios and the Green Isle of 
4he West. 

Que day, as the Mag'clan of Skerr sat thoughtful upon a 

r )ck, a storm arose ou the t«a: a clood, under whose sqoally 

«kirts the foaming , waters complained, rushed suddenly into 

the bay, and from its dark womb at or.ca issued forth a boat, 

with its white sails bent to the wind, and bung round with a 

hnndred moving oars. But it was destitute of mariners, itself 

seeming to live and move. An unnsoal terror seized the aged 

Mngician^ he heard a voice though he saw no human form. 

** Ari^e! beholJ the boat of the herdfes! arise and see the 

Green I^le of those who have passed away!" 

He felt a strange force on his limbs; he saw no person; 
bat he moved to the boat : immediately the wind changed : ia 
the bosoin of the cloud he sailed away. Seven days gleamed 
faintly round him, seven nights added their gloom to his dark- 
ness: his ears Mere stunned with shrill voices; the dull mup- 
mnr of ninds pissed him ou either side ; he slept not, bit his 
eyes were not heavy; he ate not, but he was not huigry: on 
the eighth day the waves swelled i.ito mountains; the boat 
was roclied violently from side to side: the darkness thick* 
eaed around him, uhen a thousand voices at once criei 
aloud, the l&le! the Is'e! Tae b'lIo',vs opened wide before 
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bffm ; Ihe calm land of the departed rushed in light on hit 

It wns not a light that -dazzled, but a pure, distiii|;nishin|;, 
Aii'l placid light, which called forth every object Co view in 
tbeir most perfect form. The isle spread large before faim 
Ifkea pleasing dream of the soul, where distance fades not 
on the sight, where nearness fatigues not Ihe eye. Itliad its 
g*ntly- sloping hills of green, nor did they wholly want their 
clouds 4 but the clouds were bright and transparent, and 
each involved in its bosom the source of a stream,. . a bean- 
teous stream, which, wandering down the steep, was like the 
faint notes of the half touched harp to the distant ear« Th<s^ 
valleys w ere open and free to the ocean ; trees loaded with 
lei ves, which scarcely v aved to the light breeze, were scat- 
tered en the green declivities and rising grounds; the rode 
winds walked not on the mountain; no storm took its course 
through the sky. All vas calm and bright; the pare son of 
autumn shone from his blue sky on the ieids: he hastened not 
to (he West for repose, nor was he seen to rise from tlie East : 
be sits in his mid-day height, and looks obltqnely on the No- 
ble Isle. 

In each valley is its slow moving stream; the pure watert 
swell over the banks, yet abstain from the fields ; the showers 
disfnrb them not, nor are they lessened by the heat of the sun. 
On the rising hill are the halls of the departed, .. the high* 
roofed dwellings of the heroes of old. 

The departed, according to the Tale, retained, in the midst 
«if their happiness, a warm affection for their country and 
living friends. They sometimes visited the first; and by the 
latter, as the Bard expresses It, they were transiently seen im 
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the hour of perfl, and especially on the near approach of 
desith ; it was then that at midnight the dieath-de voted, to- use 
the words of the Tale^ were suddenly awakened by a Strang* 
knocking at their gates; it was then that they heard the indis* 
tinct TOice of their departed friends calling them away to 
the Noble Isle; ** a sudden joy rushed in upon their minds, 
and that pleasing melancholy which looks forward to happi., 
ness in a distant land." Macpherson** Iiitroduction to tJic 
HisUny of Great Britaitu 

** The softer sex, among the CeltSB/' he adds, ** passed with 
their friends to the fortunate isles ; their beauty increased witb 
the change,, and to use the words of _th« Bard, they were 
fttddy lights in the Island of Joy." 

Where one emeruld light 
Thrntgh the green eUmtntfor ever thineu-^Xl. p. lOT, 

I have supplied Merlin with light when he arrived at hit 
fvorld of Mermankind, but not for his submarine voyage; let 
Paracelsus do this. 

** Urim and Thnmmin were the Philosopher's Stone, and it 
was this which gave light in the Ark. 

** For God commanded Noah to make a clear light in tha 
Ark, which some take for a window. But since the Text 
laith, Day and night ihaU no more cease; it seems it did then 
cfose, and therefore there could be no exterior light. 

'( The Rabbis say, that the Hebrew word Zohar, which 
the Cbaldees translate Neher, is only to be found in this place. 
Other Hebrew Doctors believe it to have been a precious 
•tone hung up in the Ark, which gave ligit to all livin^p crea> 
tiires therein. This tlie greatest Carbuncle could not do, nor 
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any precious stone which is only natural. But the UniTersat 
Spirit, fixed in a transpaseot bocly^ shines Hlce the sun ii» 
glory, and this was the light which God commanded Noah toi 
make,'*-— Paracelsus? UrUn and Thumtnim, 

Khiftab Grufydd ab Rhys. — XII. p. 110; 
Was one of the bravest, wise^st, most liberal, and most cele^ 
brated of tjie princes of South Wales. He is thus praised ia 
the Peutarchia; 

QttU queat heroem calamo descriitre Uihtum^ 
QuatiUu ut xfBtJmt^ modo civibut Hectoris instar^ 
fortit in hostilu modo twmas instar AchUliu 
Ultui avot putrid fere uxaginta per annoif 
Qtietfittat acies, qnot casira recepta, quot urbe$^ 
Spe» patri^f columen pocti, lux nrbis el orbis, 
Gentii honott decus armorum,Julmenque duellip 
6m0 nteque puce priotyneque fortior alter in armit, 

In Hearne's Collection of Curious Discourses, are these fil»- 
■eral verses upon Lord Rhys,. as^ preserved by Camden; 

Noh'tle Cambnentis cectdit diadema iecoi m, 

Hoe est Bhesia obiit, Cambria totagemiU 
Subtrahitur, ted non moritur^.quia semper habttur 

Jpmu egregium nomen in orbe novum, 
Bic iegtur, sed dtte^itur^quia fama perennis 

Noa sinit Ulustrem voce latere ducem* 
JSxcessit prohitate mtnlum, $ensu probiUUemf^ 

MUfquio; sensum^maribus eloquium* 
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Rhysap Gryffitb» say the Chronicles, ivas no less remarkable 
In courage, than in the stature and lineaments of his body^ 
wherein he exceeded most mea. . li^yai Tribes^ 

BeeverK — ^XII. p. III. 

When Giraldoft Cambrensis wrote, that is^ at the time" 
whereof the poem treats, the only Beavers remaining in 
Wales or England were in the Towy. Inter univenos Cani'^ 
briiE, $eu etiam Loegrw ftuviosy ioiut hie (Teivi) cattore^ 
habeU 

The Beaver i» mentioned also in the Laws of Hoel Dha* 
•ind one of those dark deep resting-places or pits of the rivei; 
Conway^ whieh. the Spaniards call the remataof del rio, i» 
culled the Beavers pool. 

The Great Palace, like a sanctuary f. 
Is tqfe* — XII. p. 114. 
JHnai VawTy the Great Palace. It wag regarded as an asy» 
Innu 

Goagan of Povtyt-Umd, — ^XII. p« 11 64 
Properly Gvrgan ; but I have adapted the orthography to aa 
Snglish eye. This very characteristic story is to be found, as- 
narrated in the poem,, in Mr. Yorkers cttrions work upon the- 
firoyal Tribes of Wales. Gwgan's demand was for five pounds* 
instead often marks;, this is the only liberty I have taken with 
the fact, except that of fitting it to the business of the poem,, 
by the last part of Rl)}s*s reply*. The ill humour in w. icb 
the Lord of Dinevawr confesses the messenger liad surprized 
km, is mei.tiooed more bluntly by the historian. ** Gwgaa. 
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fmmA him In a fniious ipmper, beadof bis scrvaafs and baag^ 
rns his dogs.** I have not lort the character of tbe an<c> 
4ate, bj ieiati«K tiw caaK of hfe aacer^ inrtraJ of the cT- 



Sail o*er the pi<im ^ Gumtlad^—'XIIU p^ ISa 
A brfp track, of fenay eonatry, called Caatrev y Gwaelbcf^ 
the Lowhaid CaatDa* was^ aboat the year 500, iaaadated by 
the Ka» Ibr Sekbeayn, ia a ft af ibaakeaaai» let the sea 
thr ms^ the dami ^hich aecared it. He is th etc f ore diatin- 
fniihcd with Geniat and Gwrtheyra, aader the appdlation 
af the Thiee anant Dranbardi^ Thii dnlrict, which fbnns 
the proeat Cardigaa Bay* caataiaed aixteea principal townt 
•f the Cynury, the iafaabitants of which, who sarfrivcd the 
ianadnfian, fted iato tbe moaotaaaoai parti af Mdrion and 
Arvaa. wbkh were till thea aeariy aacaltirated. ' Gwyddno 
Garaahir, one of the petty Princes whose territories woe 
thas destro^edy was a poct« There wcfe latriy' (aad I be- 
lieve, siys Ednrnnd Williaa^, are stiH) to be aeea la the sands 
of this bay large stones with inscriptions on then, the charac- 
ters Roman, bat the laDgnage nnknowa. E. Wiluavs's 
Pofim. Cambrian Biagruphym. 

The two other arrant Drnnkards were both Princes; the 
one set fire to the standing com In his conntry, and so occa- 
sioned a famine ; Gwrtheym, the other, is the Vortigern of 
Saxon history, thus distiognished for ceding the Isle of Thanet 
In his dmnkennesB, as the price of Rowena. This worthless 
King is also recorded sis one of the Three disgraceful men of 
the Island^ and one of the Three treacherous consptraton^ 
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whose families were for ever divested of privilege. Cambrian 
Biography^ 

. Bardsey, -'XIIJ, p. 1*1. 
" This little i&land," says Giraldus, ** ib inhabited by cer- 
tain monks of exceeding piety, whom they call Culdees (Ccp-- 
Hbes vel Colidtos), This wonderful property it hath, either 
from the salubrity of its air, which it partakes with the shores 
of Ireland, or rather from some miracle by reason of the 
merits of the Saints, that diseases are rarely known there, and 
seldom or never does any one die till viorn out by old ag^ 
Jafinite numbers of Saints are buried there." 

On his hachy 

Like 4 broad shield, the Coracle was hung;, — XIII. p. 120*. 

<* The Coracles are generally five feet and a half long and 
four broad, their bottom Is a liitle rounded, and their shape 
nearly oval. These boats are ribbed with light laths, or split 
t»igs, in the manner of basket work, and are covered with a 
raw hide,, or strong canvas, pitched in such a mode as to 
prevent their leaking; a seat crosses jiist above the centre, 
towards the broader end ; they seldom weigh more than be- 
tween 20 and 30 pounds. The men paddle them with one 
hand while they fish with the other, and when their work is 
completed, they throw the coracles over their shoulders, and 
without difficulty return with them home. 

** Riding through Abei^gwilly we saw several of these phae- 
nomena resting with their bottoms upwards against the houses, 
and resembling the shells of so many enormous turtles: and 
indeed a traveller^ at the first view of a coracle o.i the shoaU 

]f 6 
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den of a fisherman, might faocy he sa a a tortoise w alking-oB- 
bis hinder legs." — Windham. 

The Saxoo pirates ventured to sea in vessels of basket work 
covered with skins; they were used also by the ancient Spa* 
niards;. perhaps the Corade succeeded the Canoe, implying- 
more skUl^tbaa is necessary to scoop out a (nee, or liollow it 
with fire, and less than is required ti build a boat. The boaU^ 
of bark which the bavageit of Canada use 'are equally inge- 
nious) an:l possess the same advantages. 

Pr'mce VoeVs Imj oflove^^XlV. p. 1S«. 
Eight poems by Prince Hoel are preserved ;. they are here- 
given In Mr. Owen*8 tran&lation.. 

1. 

My choice is a lady, elegant, slender, and fair, whose- 
lengthened while fmni is seen through the thin blue veil; and 
my choicest facnlty is to rouse on superior female excellence, 
when slie with difiidence utters the becoming sentiment ; and 
my choicest participation is to become nniled with the maid, 
and to share mutual coiiii leiice as to thoughts and fortune. 
1 chnse the bright hue of the spreading wave, thou who art 
the most discreet in thy country, wiih thy pure Welsh speech, 
chosen by me art thou: what am I with thee? how ! dost 
thou refrain from speaking? ah I thy silence even is fair! I 
have chosen a maid, so that with me there should be no hesi* 
tition ; it is right to choose the choicest^ fair one ; choose,, 
fair maid ! 

a. 

I love the wlute glittering walk oo the side of the baok^ 
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elotbed ih fresh verdancy, where bashful nesi loves to observe^ 
the modest sea-mew*s course; it would be my delight, though. 
Ivhavecnet with no great return of love in my much- desired, 
visit on the sleek white steed, to behold my sister of flippant 
smile; to tallt of love since it has come to my lot; to restore - 
my ease of mind,, and to renew her slighted troth with the> 
nymph as fair.,as the hue of the shore beating wave. 

From her country who is bright as the coldly-drifted; 
mow upon the lofty hill,. a censure has come to us, that 
I;s]iould be so treated with disdain in the Hall of Ogyr* 
▼an. 

Playful, from her promise^ was new-born expectation ;. •, 
Bbe is gone with my soul away : I am made wretched I • . Am- 
I not become for love like Garwy Hir to the fair one of whom: 
Lam debarred in the Hall of Ogyrvaii !. 

3^ 

I love the castle of proud workmanship in the Cyvylci,, 
virhere my own assuming form is wont to intrude; the high of' 
renoitn, in full bustle, seek admittance there, and by it speaks, 
the mad resounding wave. 

It is Vie chosen place of a luminary of splendid qualitieSy^ 
and fair ; glorious her rising from the vei^e of the torrent,, 
ani the fair one shines upon the now progressive year in the- 
wild of Arvon, in the Snowdonian hills. 

The tent does not attract ; the glossy silk is not looked on, 
by her I love, with passing tenderness; if her conquest couldi 
be wrought by the muse's aid, ere the night that comes,.! shonldl 
next to her be found.. 
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4. 

1 liate faarneflsed thee to-day , my s'teed of shining grSLyt t 
will travene on thee the fair region of Gynlas; and I ^ill 
bold a hard dispute before death shall cfut me oflT in obstruct<« 
Ing sleep, and thus obstructing health $ add on me it has been 
• sign, no longer Seing the honoured youth, the complexion is 
like the pale blue waves. 

Oppressed with longing is my memory in society; regret 
for her by whom I am hated ! whilst I confer on the maid the 
hotioured eulogy ; she^ to pfosper pain, deigns not to return 
the consolation of the slightest grace. 

Broken is my heart I my portion is regret, caused by the 
form of a slender lady, with a girdle of ruddy gold ; tny 
treatment is not deserved* she is not this day where my ap« 
pointed place was fixed. Son of the God of Heaven I if be- 
fore a promise of forbearance she goes away, woe to me that 
I am not slain. 

5. 

When the raveni rejoice, when blood is hastening, when 
the gore runs bubbling, when the war doth rage, when the 
kouses redden in Ruzlan, when the red hall is burning, when 
tre glow with wrath i the ruddy flame it blazes up to heaven { 
our abode affords no shelter; and plainly is th*^ bright 
conflagration seen from the white walls upon the shore of 
iMenai* 

They penshed On the third day of May, three hundred ship! 
of a fleet roving the ocean ; and tea hundred times the num- 
ber the sword would put to flight, leaving not a single beard 
•n Menai. 
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Five evening ddes were celebrated when France wat nsLTedf 
when barbarian chiefs were made to fty, when there was pre»- 
•are round the steel-clad bodies ( should a weapon yet be 
brandislied round the beard, a public triumph would my 
IK rath procure, scouring the bounds of Loegyr, and on her 
babitation hurling rdini there should be the hand of the has- 
tening host upon the cross, the keen edge slaughtering, the 
blade reeking with blood, the bls)od hue over the abject 
throng, a blood veil hiding its place of falling, and a plain of 
blood, and a cheek sulffused wiih gore. 

7. 

I love the time of summer; then the gladly-exnlting^ steed 
of the warrior prances before a gallant chief; the wave it 
crowned with foam; the limb of the active more quickly 
moves; the apple tree has arrayed itself in another liveryi 
bordered with white is my shield on my shoulder, prepared 
for violence. I have loved, with ardency of desire, the object 
which I have not obtained. 

Ceridvven, fair and tall, of slowly languid gait, her com* 
plexion vies with tlie warm dawn in the evening hour, of a 
splendid delicate form, beautifully mild and white hued pre- 
tence ! in stepping over a rush nearly falling seems the little 
tiny fair one; gentle in her air, she appears but scarcely 
o'.der tlmn a tenth year infant. Young, shapely, and full of 
gracefulness^ it were a congenial virtue that she should freely 
give ; but the youthful female does more embarrass good for« 
tune by a smile, than an ezpressioD from her lips checks im- 
pertinence. 
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A wonhippini; pi1|nrim, she will wod me to Che cdestial* 
pmence; bow lone: shall I wonhip tbee? stop and think of' 
thine office! If I am onskiirul, through the dotage of Iot^v 
JcsBSy the weU-infonnedy will not rebuke me 

8. 
Fair foam«cro^ ned wave, spraying over the taered tomb- 
•f Riivon the brave^.the chief of princes, behold tbii day f 
lOve the utmost hate of England, a fiat and unfrgetic land,, 
with a race involved in every wile. I love the spot that gave 
me the much debired gift of mead, where the seas extend a 
tedious coi.flict- I love the society and thick inhabitants^ 
therein^ and which, obe.'ient to its lord, directs its view to 
peace. I love its spa-coast and its mountains, its city border- 
ing on its forest, its fair landscape, its dales, its water and its- 
valas, its white 8ea*mew8 and iij» beauteous vt omen. I love 
its warriors and its v\e41> trained steeds, its woods, its strong* 
holds, and its social domicil. I love its fields clothed nith 
tender trefoil, where I had the g1 ry of a mighty triumph. I- 
love its cultivated regions, the prerogative of heroism, and 
its far extended wild, and its sports of the chase, which, Son 
of God 1 have been great and wonderful : how sleek the me-, 
lodiousdeer, and in what plenty found! I atchieved by the 
push of a spear an excellent deed between the chief of 
Powys and happy Gwynez, and upon the pale hued element 
of ever-struggling motion, may I accomplish a liberation from, 
exile. I will not take breath nntil my paity comes; a 
dream declares it, and God wills it to be so, fair foam-crown-- 
•d wave spraying over the grave. 
Fair foam-crowned wave, impetuous in thy course, like l» 
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eoTour to the hoar when it accamiriatefr^ I lore (he geftcoaft 
in Meirionyz, where I have had a white arm for a pillow. I 
Toye the nij^tingale upon the privet-brake in Cummer Den* 
sur, a celebrated vale. Lord of heaven and earth, the glory 
of the blest, though so far it is f^om Ceri to Caerliwelyz, £ 
mounted the yellow steed,, and from Maelienyz reached the 
land of Rcged between the night and day. Before I am in 
tlie grave, may I enjoy a new blessing from the land of Te- 
gyngyl of fairest aspect ! Since I am a love-wight, one inured 
to wander, may God direct my fate ! fair foam-crowned wave 
of impetuous course. 

I will implore the divine Supreme, the wonderful insubja- 
gating to his will, as king, to create an excelling muse for a 
song of praise to the women, such as Merzin sung, who have 
claimed my bar^lic lore so long, who are so tardy is dispensing 
grace. The most eminent in all the west I name, from the 
gates of Chester to the port of YsgeMint The first is the 
nymph who will be the subject of universal paise, Gwenliant^ 
whose complexion is like the summer^s day. The second is ano- 
ther of high state, far from my embnice, adorned with golden 
necklace, fair Gweirvyl^ from whom nor token nor confidence 
have I obtained, nor has any of my race ; though I might be 
slain by two edged blades, she whose foster-brother was a 
King, should be my theme; and next for the handsome 
Gwladys, the young and modest virgin, the idol of the multi- 
tude, I utter the secret sigh ; I will worship her with the yel- 
low blossoms of the furze. Soon may I see my vigour rouse 
to combat, and in my hand my blade, bright Leucu, my com- 
panion, laughing, and whose husband laughs not from anx- 
iety. Great anxiety oppresses me, makes me sad ; and long- 
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laf , aUul ii hAbitaal for finir N^at, for her who is like the 
ftpple-tree bloawm ; and for Perwewr, the centre of my de- 
lire; for Generis the chaste, who grants not a smile for mei 
nay continence not overcome her! for Hunyz, whose fame 
will lasi till the day of doom ; for Hawis, who claims my 
choicest enlogy. On a memorable day I bad a nymph ; 1 
had a seconi, more be their praise; I faai a third and a 
fourth with prosperity ; I had a fifth, of those with a slda 
white and delicate; I had a sixth, brigh^and tair^ aroidiog 
not the temptation, above the white walls did she arrest me; 
I had a seventh, and this was satiety of love ; I had eij^ht in 
recompence for a little of the praise which I sung: bat th* 
teeth most opportunely bar the tongue. 

Ere ever Saxon iet hii hatefulfejt 
Upon ike beauiiful IsU-^XV. p. 143. 

'* The three names of this Island ; the first, before it wai 
inhabited it was called the Waier-gaarded Green Spotf 
after it was inhabited it was called the Honey Island ; and 
after its snljection to Prydain, the son of Aedd Mawr, he 
gave It the name of the Isle of Prydain.** — Cambrian Register, 

This name vtas appropriately given toil, forYnys Pry- 
dain signifies the Beautiful Isle.—- Caia6ptan Biography. E* 
Williams. 

The coHiunuicious Prince of Mathraval-'^X'V, p. 144, 
** Oenum de Cevelioc, quia solus inter Walliae principes 
Archipropsuli cum popiilo suo non occurrerat* ezcommunica- 
vimns. Oenos iste prae aliis Cambriae principibus, et linguv 
dicacis eztlterat, et in teme suss moderamine ingenii penpl* 
cads,*'— *GiRALDus Cambrensis. 
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Even as Owen in hit deede 
tHtounCd the Church when Uving, even to 
The Church disovmt him (2ea<2.-— X V. p. 148w 
O^en Gwyneih was burled at Bangor. When Baldwin^ 
Archbishop of Canterbury, coming to preach the crusade 
iigainst the Saracens, saw his tomb, he charged the Bishop to 
remove the body out of the Cathodral, when he could find a 
Ht opportunity so to do $ in regard that Archbishop Becket 
had excommunicated him heretofore, because he had married 
his ftrst cousin, the daughter of Grono ab Edwyn, and that 
notv^ithstaading be had continued to>]iTe with her till she died. 
The IKshop, in obedience to the charge, made a passage from 
the Tault through the south wall of the church, under ground^ 
and so secretly shoved tiie body into the church yard.-^B^^ 
Tribetffrom the Hsitgwrt MS. 

fVinning tlow Famine to their aid.— XVII. p. 168^ 
** I am much affected,*' says old Fuller, <* with the inge» 
jiuity of an English nobleman, who- following the camp of 
King Henry III. in these parts- (Caernarvonshire) wrote 
home to his friends, about the end of September 1243, the 
naked truth indeed as follovreth: < We lie in our tents 
watching, fasting, praying, and freezing; we watch for fear 
of the Welshmen, who are wont to invade u& in the night t we 
fast for want of meat, for the half- penny loaf is worth five- 
pence ; we pray to God to send us home speedily j we freeze 
for want of winter garments, having nothing^ but thin linen 
betwixt us. and the wind"* 
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Be not ihmt 
jtt a the, black and melancholy yewt 
That ttrxltet into the grave tto balrfutroot*^ 
And proepert oh the dead^ — XV 11, p. 163» 
Borrowed from an. old play^ by Joho Webtier^ 

Like the black and' melanchaliek yew-/ree, 
J>ott think to root tkytelfin dead men* graves^. 
And yet to pre$per f 

The WhiuDevU^or Fitterin Corcmbentk 

Never AaU her weidng eye 
Btheid ikem^ till that hour of happineti 

Wktn death hath mude her pwrefar perfect bliit.— *X VII. p. \G8i 
**^ The three Restorations in the Circle of Happiness; Res* 
toration of original genius and character ; Restoration of all 
that ioat beloved; and the Restoration of remembranct front 
the origin of all things t withoat these perfeet happiness can^^ 
not ezist/'^7nacr< rf Barditm, SSL 

I have thought it onnecrssary to give a connected accoont 
of the Bardic system in these Notes, as it has been so well 
done by my friend, Mr. Turner^ in hia Vindication of tht- 
Ancient British Poems, 



NOTES 

ON 

THE SECOND PART, 



J^e neighhour nearer to the Svn T — I. p. I8!S. 
Colombo^ inferred ibis from the elevation of the Pole at 
Paria. *< How it cometh to pae," layi Pietro Martire, 
^ that at the beg^inning; of the evening twilight it is elevate jil 
that region only five degrees in the month of June, and in th4 
morning twiHght to be elevate fifteen d^rees by the same 
quadrant, I do not understand^ nor yet do the reasons which 
he biingeth in any point satisfy me* For he sayeih that he 
hereby conjectured that the Earth is not perfectly round, but 
that, when it was created, there was a certain heap raised 
theieon, much higher than the other parts of the same» So 
that, as he sayth, it is not r.)und after the form of an apple or 
a ball, as others thinks biU rather like a pear as it bangeth on 
the tree, and that Paria is the region which possesseth the 
supereminent or highest part thereof, nearest nnto heaven. 
In so much, that be earnestly contendeth the earthly Para- 
dise to be situate in the tops of those three hills which the 
iJVatchmien saw out of the top ca^e of the ship ; and that the 
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outra|;;ioa itRoms of (he fresh waters which so TiolentTy issue 
out of the red gnlh, and stride so with the salt water, fall 
beadloDf from the tops of the said mountains.*- — Pietbjo 

llARTIRBi Dec. \, B90k^ 

TetcaHpona. — II. p^ 186« 

A deToat worshipper of this Deity once set out to see if he- 
could find him ; he reached the sea-coast, and there the God 
appeared to him, and iMde him call the' Whale, and the 
Hermaid, and the Tortoise, to- malce a bridge for him, over 
which he might pan to the House of the Son, and Inlug back 
from thcBce instruments of music and siagers to celebrate hi* 
festiimls. The Whale, the Mermaid, and the Tortoise accord- 
ingly made the biidge^ and the man went over it, singing, as 
he went, a song which the God taught him. As soon as tlie 
San heard him, he cautioned all his servants and people not 
to answer to the song, for they wIm answered would be ob- 
liged to abandon his House and follow the Singer. Some 
there were, ho never, who conld not resist the voice of the 
charmer, and these he brought back with him to earth, together 
with the drums called Huahtuuth Tepunastli, Toiiquemada^ 
JL' 6. c. 43. 

The particular sacrifice related rn the poem is descrfbod bf 
this author, 1. 10. c 14. It is sufficient merely to refer to my 
authorities in such instances as these, where no other liberty 
has been taken than that of omission. 

She gathered kerb* whieh, lUce our poppy, hear 
The teed ofsleep.^H. p. 188. 
The axpression is Go>\er*8|^ 
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Popfnf9 which beareth the tede of tfeeptm 
The Spanish name for the poppy is admrnidera. 

The field rf the SphriU— III, p, 196. 
Every Spring the Akanceas go in a body to some retired 
place, and there turn up a large space of land, which they 
do with the drums beating all the while. After this they take 
care to call it the Desart, or the field of the Spirit. And thither 
they go in good earnest w hen they are in their enthusiastic fits^ 
and there wait for inspiration from their pretended Deity. 
In'the meanwhile, as they do this every year, it proves of no 
small advantage to them, for by this means they turn op all 
their land insensibly, and it becomes abundantly more fruitful. 
ToifTi. 

Brfore theu thingt 1 wot, — III. p. 198. 
. <* The manner in which, he sa^s, he obtained the spirit of 
divination was this $ He was admitted into the presence of a 
Great Man, who informed him that he loved, pitied, and de- 
sired to do him good. It was not in this world that he savr 
the Great Man, but in a \%orld above, at a vast distance from 
this. The Great Man, he says, was clothed with the Day, 
yea with the brightest Day he ever saw $ a Day of many 
years, yea of everlasting continuance! This whole world, he 
says, was drawn upon him^ so that m him the Earth and all 
things in it mi^t be seen. I asked him if rocks mountains, 
and seals were drawn upon or appeared in him ? he replied, 
that every thing that was beautiful and lovely in the earth 
was upon him, and might be seen by looking on him, as well 
«8 if one was oo the earth to take a view of them therc^ By 
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the tide of tlie Great Man, lie sayf, tlood hn Shadow or Spi- 
rit, for he uBed chichungt the word they commonly make use 
of to express that of the man which sunrives the body, which 
word properly ni^nifiet a shadow* This Shadow> he says, was 
^ lovely 08 the Man himself) and JiUed all places, and was 
most agreeable as well as wonderfol to him. Here, he 
MiySy he tarried some time, and was unspeakably entertained 
•od delighted with a view of the Great Man, of his Shadow, 
«nd of all things in him* And what is most of all astonishiog, 
be imagines all this to have passed before he was born; ho 
never had been, he says, in this world at that time, and what 
confirms him in* the belief of this is, that the Great Man told 
him, that he most coaie down to earth, be born of such a wo- 
man, meet with sach and snch things, and in particular that 
he should once in his life be guilty of mnrder ; at this he wis 
displeased, and told the Great Man he would never murder. 
But the Great Man replied, I have said it, and it shall be so; 
which has accordingly ha|)pened. At this time, he says, the 
Great Man asked him what he would chuse in life; he 
replied, first to be a Hunter, and afterwards to be a Paumaw, 
or Dirinei whereupon the Grettt Man told him he should 
iiave what he desired, and that his Shadow should go along 
^ith him down to earth, and be v ith him for ever. There 
^as, he says, all this time no words spoken between them { 
the conference was not carried on by any Jraman language^ 
but they had a kind of mental intelUgencfc>of each othen 
thoughts, dispositions, and proposals. After this, he says, he 
taw the Great Man no more, but supposes he now came do«a 
to earth to be born; but the Shadow of the Gicat Mao stUl 
sUtcndcd him, and ever after contMoed to appear to hin la 
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breams and other ways. This shadow lued sometimes to dW 
rect him in dreams to go to such a place and hunt, assuring 
him he should there meet with saccess, which accordingly 
proved so; and when he had been there some time the Spirit 
•wouid order him to another place, so that he had success in 
hunting, according to the Great Man's promise made to him at 
the time of his chasing this employment, 

** There were some times when this Spirit came upon him 
In a special manner, and he was full of what he saw in the 
Great Man, and then, he says, he was all light, and not only 
2^^ kh/ueiff but it was light aU around him, so that he could 
tee through men, and knew the thoughts of their hearli. 
These depths of Satan I leave to others to fathom or to dive 
into as they please, and do not pretend, for my own part, to 
know what ideas to affix to such terms, and cannot well guesf 
what conceptions of things these creatures have at these times 
irhen they call themselves aU light.*^ David BaAiNFttD's 
JourruU* 

Had Brainerd been a Jesuit, his superiors would certainly 
liave thought him a fit candidate for the crown of martyrdom* 
and very worthy to be made a Saint. This poor fanatic found 
one of tlie Indian cojyorers wiio seemed to have some- 
thing like grace in him, only he would not believe in the 
Devil 

** Of all the sights,'* says he, ** I ever saw among thero^ or 
indeed any where else, none appeared so frightful, oi so 
near a kin (o what is usually imagined of infernal powers! 
none ever excited such images of terror in my mind as the 
appearance of one, who was a devout and zealous reformer^ 
•r rather restorer^ of what he supposed was the ancient reli- 
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•^on of the Indiain. H« made bis appewance in lib pontiA- 
val garb, which ^ ai a coat of bean bUds, dresMd with the hair 
ODy and hanging down to hii toes, a pair of bear-«kin stock- 
ingsy and a great wooden fiice* painted the one half black, 
•sd the other taWny^ about the colour of an Indian's skin, 
with an extraTagant mouth, cut rerj much awryi the foce 
fitftened to a bear-skin cap, which was drawn over his head. 
He advanced toward me with the iostrumeot in his hand tiuit 
lie used for music in his idolatrous worship, which w as a dry 
Tortoise-shell, viith some corn in it, and the neck of it dra.\n 
on to a piece of wood, which made a very convenient handle. 
Ashe came for\\ard, be beat bis tune with the rattle, and 
danced with all his might, but did not suffer any part of 
H§ body, not so much as bis fingers, to be seen $ and no man 
would have gnesKd by his appearance and actions that he 
could have been a human creature, if they bad not bad some 
Intimation of it otherwise. When he came near me, I could 
notbnt shrink away from him, aUhongh it \^as then noon day, 
«nd I knew vi ho it y^ as, his appearance aod gestures v. ere' so 
prodigiously frigbtfuL He had a bouse consecrated to relt- 
ipons uses, with divers images cut out upon the several parts 
of it; I went in, and found tbegroiind beat almost as hard 
■i a rock, with their frequent dancing in iL I discoursed 
with bim about Christiauity, and some of my discourse he 
aeemed to like, but some of it he disliked entirely. lie told me, 
that God had taught him his religion, and that he never would 
turn from it, but wanted to fiod some that would join heart- 
ily \ ith liim in it ; for the Indians, he said, were gr»5 on very 
degenerate and corrupt. He had thought, he said, of leaving 
•11 his ffiendsy and travelling abroad| in order to £ud lonie 
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tbat would join with him; for he believed Goi\ bad some good 
people somewhere that felt as he did. He had not always, he 
•aid, felt as he now did, but had formeily been like the rest 
of the Indians, until about four or fi^e years before that time; 
then, he said, his heart was very much distressed, so that he 
could not live among the Indians, but got away into the 
woods, and lived alone for some months. At length, he said, 
God comforted his heart, and showed him what he should do, 
and since that time he had known God, and tried to serve 
him ; and loved lUl men, be they who they would, so as he ne- 
^er did before. He treated me with uncommon courtesy, and 
seemed to be hearty in it ; and I was told by the Indians, 
that he opposed their drinking strong liquor with all his 
power; and If at any time he could n«t dissuade them from 
it, by all he could say, he would leave them, and go crying 
into the woods. It was manifest he had a set of religious 
notions that he had looked into for himself, and not taken 
for granted upon bare tradition : and he relished or disrelish^ 
ed whatever was spoken of a religious nature, according aa it 
either agreed or disagreed with his standard* And while I 
was discoursing he v^ould soqnetimes say, * Now that I like ; 
so God has taught me; and some of his sentiments seemed 
very just. Yet he utterly denied the being of a Devil, aad 
declared there was no such creature known among the Indians 
of old times, whose religion, he supposes, he was attempting 
to revive. He likewise told me that departed souls all went 
southward, and that the difference between the good and 
bad was this, that the former were admitted into a beautiful 
town with spiritual walls, or walls agreeable to the nature 
of souls ; and that the latter would for ever hover round those 
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Wi^lS) and In yiUn ftftoipt to get in. He teeinM to be an- 
eete^ htmtBi* and conscientious in his own vvay, and accorcl- 
log to bit own religions notions, which was more than I eyer 
tBiw in any other Pagan: and t perceived he vas loolted 
'upon and derided by most of the Indians, as a precise zealot, 
Sivbo made a needless noise about rellgioos matters. Bat I 
tnast say, (here was something in his temper and dispositioa 
that looked more like tme religion than any thing I ever ob- 
terred' amongst other Heathens«^'~^1dRAitrEiiD. 

if^hy thould vfefvrsahe 
'Theu>or»kip<foy'rf<aHers?^llt.'^.ZOO. 
bfearltis mentions a Very disinterested instance of that ha- 
tred of innovation Which is to be'fonnd in all ignorant per- 
^sohs, and in some wise ones. 

« An old country fellow in Livonia being condemned, for 
faufts enorrodUs enotigh,'lo lye along upon tlie^ound to re- 
ceive bis punishment, and Madam de 'la ^rre, pitying bis 
^'a1m6st decrepit age, hiivibg'so far interceded for him, as that 
' Ms corjionil panis1im<^nt' should be cliahged into a pecuniary 
mulct of about JBfteen 'or sixteen pence; lie "thanked her for 
her kindnns, and 8^d,lhat,'fo/his part, being an old man, he 
' •#ould not introdhce any novelty," nor' sutfer the costoiiis of 
the codntry to be altered, but ' was ready to receive the chas- 
tlsement which his predecessors had not thought much to un- 
d^ot put off his clotfies, layd himself upon the ground, and 
#ecdved the bloi(rs aCcoirding to 'his condemnation**'— ilmfra»> 
Mdon' TuKttii. 
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Bright eyes of heavenly hue^ and that clear ilcin.— ^lY. p. SOS; 
A good description of Welsh beauty is given by Mr. Yorke, 
from one of their original chronicles, in the account of Gm* 
fydd ab Gynao and his Queen< 

'< Grufydd in his person was of moderate stature, hav- 
ing yellow hair, a round face, and a fair and agreeable 
complections eyes rather large, light eyebrows, a comely 
beard, around neck, white skin, strong limbs, long fingers, 
straight legs, and handsome feet. He was, moreover, skilful 
in divers languages, courteous and civil to his friends, fieree 
to his enemies, and resolute in battle; of a passionate temper, 
and fertile imagination. « , Angharad, his wife, was an accom- 
plished person ; her hair wati long and of fi flaxen colour ; 
her eyes large and rolling; and her features brilliant and 
beautiful. She was tall and well proportioned ; her leg and 
foot handsome; her fingers long, and her nails thin and 
transparent. She waa good tempered, chearful, discreet, wit- 
ty, and gave good advice as well as alms to her needy depeD« 
dants, and never transgressed the laws of duty." 
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